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1 
‘Hey you.’ The Malian stood on the edge of the sand circle, 
her loose gown billowing under the force of her anger. 

You continued walking across the sand. Ahead lay the 
broad flight of steps leading to the Prydonian Academy. It 
was a fine green and gold morning, and the campus lawns and 
buildings glowed in the Gallifrey sun, reminding you of 
autumn days on far-off Earth. 

‘Are you deaf?” The Malian swayed in front of you, 
blocking your path. You looked up into her hooded face. Her 
eyes were yellow, with vertically slit pupils, and the pale skin 
was stretched tight across her snake-like skull. It was the 
same Malian who had been watching you throughout the first 
lecture session. You sensed the coiled energy moving 
through her body, and knew she was getting ready to strike. 

‘What d’you want?’ you said. 

*You’re a riffo.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘You heard me, riffo. We don’t want you refugee scum 
here. Get back to the camps, you’re stinking the place up.’ 

‘I didn’t come from the camps.’ 

‘You’re from Earth, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then you’re a refugee, riffo.’ 

Tm not, as it happens, but even if I was, that’s no reason 
for you to — ’ 

You moved aside as she struck. For a moment, her long 
snake-like body writhed helplessly in the sand, and then she 
reared up to strike again. 


If you decide to stand and fight, go on to 2. 
If you think it better to run, go to 10. 


2 
As you circled each other, the Malian began swaying. You 
watched her mind, waiting for her to draw back and strike. 
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‘All right, Ya-kesh,’ said a voice. ‘That’s enough.’ 

‘Yes, Doctor,’ said the Malian, her eyes glittering. The 
force that streamed through her long black gown subsided 
and grew still. The tall, pleasant-looking man turned to you. 
The clothes he wore were best described as eccentric. Unlike 
most of the professors and tutors you had met so far, this 
Doctor seemed to have a twinkle of humour about him. You 
looked into his mind: when you saw him looking straight 
back at you, you recoiled and shut off. 

‘Most interesting,’ said the Doctor. ‘A useful little 
demonstration. I hope you weren’t alarmed, but I had to be 
sure. Thank you, Ya-kesh.’ 

‘A pleasure, Doctor,’ The Malian glided elegantly towards 
the flight of steps. 

“You set that up?’ you asked. 

The Doctor smiled. ‘You’re Delta—Delta, aren’t you?’ 

‘That’s the name they’ve given me.’ 

‘You don’t like it?’ 

‘Not much,’ you said. “They told me it represented my 
mental and physical abilities. They said it made it easier for 
them.’ 

The Doctor nodded. “These education types do like to 
have things cut and dried. Shall I let you into a secret?’ 

‘If you like.’ 

‘I was graded Theta-Sigma when I was here, and that’s a 
lot worse.’ 

“You were a student here?’ 

‘A long time ago, yes. I did twelve years here.’ 

‘I’ve been here twelve hours, and I can’t stick it.’ 

‘Neither could I. Let’s get out, shall we?’ 

The Doctor was silent as he led you over the immaculate 
grass lawns. From time to time you peeked into his mind, but 
he, too, had shuttered up, and all you got was an image of a 
tall, battered, dark blue box. It was about the size of an old- 
fashioned telephone booth. There was some writing on it, 
but it was too worn for you to see clearly. After a while, you 
gave up the effort. Wherever you were going, it was certainly 
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a lot better than being stuck in a stuffy old lecture room 
listening to some old bat-head droning on about the basics of 
supralogic. You listened to the sound of your feet on the sand 
pathways. Every now and then the paths widened into 
circles, ovals and rectangles. Nearly all these areas contained 
a small pile, or island, of rock, or a lump of dead wood, 
tastefully placed. Some of the areas were simply raked 
stretches of sand. In each one, there were one or two 
severe-looking individuals with shaved heads and 
washed-out robes. 

‘What are they doing?’ you asked the Doctor. 

‘Meditating,’ he said. “They’re on the Mystic Studies 
course.’ 

‘But their minds are like empty rooms.’ 

‘That’s the idea,’ said the Doctor. “Tell me, can you see 
into anyone’s mind? I mean, regardless of whether they 
happen to be alien or humanoid?’ 

‘Up toa point,’ you said. ‘If they don’t know I’m looking.’ 

‘When did you first find out?’ 

‘I didn’t,’ you said.‘ I thought everybody could.’ 

‘What about androids?’ 

‘I don’t know. I’ve never met one.’ 

‘You will,’ said the Doctor. you walked on until you came 
to a large bronze-walled building. 

‘Look,’ he said, ‘can you wait here?’ 


This could be your chance to escape. To take tt, go to 22. 
If you decide to wait, go to 4. 
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Mack accelerated the skimmer away from the dust of the 
explosion. ‘I don’t know what they picked you guys up for,’ 
he said as you raced down the broad white avenue, ‘but no 
snake-faced so-and-so pushes me around.’ 

‘Why, what happened?’ The Doctor was looking anxiously 
out of the rear vizor. 

‘J just got in from Mandara, been prospecting the asteroid 
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reef there, four-year trip, thought I’d get my stuff assayed 
here, soon as I get off the ship, I go through Immigration, 
they tell me I’m an illegal alien with a no-good licence, I say 
how the hell can you renew a ticket out on the deep reefs — 
and they bang me in jail.’ Mack sniffed in disgust at the 
memory. ‘Anyhow, I didn’t spend four years out to sit in a 
cell eating this green Promaze puke, so I busted me outa 
there last night, been on the run through Riff City ever since. 
Things sure have changed in the last four years — ’ 

‘I think,’ said the Doctor grimly, ‘things are about to 
change again.’ Four small black dots grew rapidly larger in 
the sky behind you. 

‘What are they?’ you asked. 

‘Heat-seekers,’ said the Doctor. “Time to abandon ship.’ 

Mack pulled over to the side of the broad avenue. But it 
was too late. You saw the slim-finned shapes of the missiles 
wheel and turn. As the three of you ran for the shelter of the 
huts, they came shrieking down and blew you to shreds. 


For you, this time, the story is over. 
To start again, go to 4. 
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You looked into the Doctor’s mind, but could see nothing. 

‘What are you going to do?’ you asked. 

Tm going to get you taken off the Academy Roll.’ 

‘Terrific. Does that mean I can go home again?’ 

‘Eventually.’ 

“What does that mean?’ 

‘I want you as my assistant on a research project. When it’s 
over, you can go home. What do you say?” 

‘Do I have any choice?’ 

‘You can stay on at the Academy if you like.’ 

‘No, thanks,’ you said. ‘What’s the project?” 

“Tl tell you later.’ 

You sat on the low bronze wall outside the building. The 
sun felt pleasantly warm on your back. As you waited for the 
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Doctor to return, your mind drifted back over the strange 
series of events that had brought you to Gallifrey. 

The Great Famine had begun in the year 2359, but in the 
high, misty jungle where you grew up you knew nothing 
about it. Then, more and more frequently, you found 
yourself dreaming of small children with huge sad eyes and 
stick-like arms and legs. 

You found these dreams hard to understand, because in 
the high, rainy valley of Central New Guinea, where you 
wandered alone, there were always plenty of grubs and 
shoots to eat. Although you did not know it then, you were 
living in the caldera, or crater, of a slumbering volcano, and 
the high walls made it impossible to escape. 

Until the new dreams started coming, and invading your 
mind even when you were awake, you had another, older set 
of dreams. In them, you were somehow an even younger 
child, and you came from a place where there was no jungle, 
only hundreds of high rectangular cliffs or towers. Once, 
after a jungle storm, you had found a termite tower split open 
by lightning. As you grubbed and poked about in it for eggs, 
you watched the ants scurrying round. They reminded you of 
the people in the place where there was no jungle, and the 
memory brought back another part of the dream. Two of the 
people bigger than you looked after you, and made you feel 
warm. When you thought about them after the dream you 
felt bad, and a kind of salt rain came out of your eyes. Then, 
another part of the dream came back. These people who 
loved you were putting you on a big winged machine and 
saying goodbye to you. When you looked into their minds, 
you saw a picture of two more people. They were kind, 
white-haired people, and they lived by the sea. You dimly 
knew that you had been ill, and the man and woman who 
looked after you wanted you to get better in the southern sun. 
The winged machine in which you were sitting shot up 
through the clouds, and continued to climb until the blue sky 
turned black, like the skin on a plum. 

As you came down, you plunged into a thick grey blanket 
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of cloud. Pink and blue spears and sheets of lightning 
stabbed and split round you. A man’s distorted voice said 
something like ‘cyclone’. As he spoke there was a 
tremendous ear-splitting crash. The next thing you 
remembered was falling through cold rain. 

As you fell, you saw the tail-section tumbling over and over 
into the jungle below. The rest of the machine flew 
arrow-straight into the outside wall of the slumbering 
volcano, and burst like a huge gold chrysanthemum. All you 
could hear was the ripping and crashing of leaves and 
branches. Then, with a thud that knocked the breath out of 
you, you stopped falling. When you looked down, you saw 
the dark jungle floor some fifty feet below. Young as you 
were, you knew that, since both parts of the machine had 
crashed outside the crater walls, no-one would ever find you. 

In the years that followed you learned to live in the moss- 
hung trees. You grew up thin and strong, and soon knew all 
the pathways and swinging-places in the high forest. You 
knew where the fungi grew in the sun after a storm, and 
where the fire smoked out of the hot earth. You knew where 
the nuts and berries grew, and the caves where it was safe to 

. hide from the lightning. In time you even came to sense what 
the plants and trees communicated to each other about the 
animals that passed through them. You listened to them 
because, they kept you safe. They were your brothers and 
sisters, your family and your school. Even the long trailing 
waterfalls that smoked down the cliffs had their own voices. 
Later, when you were rescued, you learned that what you 
listened to were the ‘energy fields’ of things. 

One day the place where fire smoked out of the hot earth 
exploded. You knew it would because the ground-dwellers 
had sensed it days before. You watched the eruption from 
high up on the caldera wall. The place where fire smoked had 
grown into a great pit of boiling rock, hurling masses of fiery 
magma high into the air. Without warning, the whole valley 
floor heaved up and split apart. When the smoke cleared, you 
saw that a whole section of the volcano rim had given way. 
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For the first time since you had fallen out of the sky, you saw 
the outside world. 

Two days later, a spotter ship found you. Behind you, the | 
high caldera forest was no more. 

It was then that you learned that the Great Famine you had 
dreamed was true. In the West the Amazon rain forest had 
been levelled into paddy-fields to feed South America’s 
teeming millions. Without the great trees topsoil washed 
away into the rivers and the sea, and water vapour vanished. 
Earth became a greenhouse without moisture, and the crops 
failed: first rice, then the wheatfields of North America, 
Europe and Asia. Africa, plagued by drought and disease, 
could no longer feed itself. South-east Asia, after three 
centuries of fighting, had bombed itself into a morass of red 
mud. Tides of refugees began to move across the face of the 
Earth, leaving nothing behind them, and finding very little — 
ahead. Earth was declared a disaster area, and at last the High 
Council of Gallifrey was forced to intervene. Their help, in 
the form of ‘lifeboat’ ships to ferry people out to other 
planets, came too late, and although thousands were saved, 
billions perished. 

At first, you were full of distrust, and told no-one of your 
ability to see into their minds. But one day, you found 
yourself in front of a Gallifrey Examining Commission, and 
they detected your secret immediately. During your 
rehabilitation period, you had begun to try to trace your 
parents. The Examining Commission promised to help, and 
sent you for assessment. When you returned, you were told 
that you were being sent to Gallifrey to train as a translator. 
After that, you would be sent to ‘interface’ between the Earth 
pioneers and the inhabitants of the planets to which they had 
been dispatched. Your parents, if located, would be 
informed. 


An hour later, you found yourself in Gallifrey. Now, 
twelve hours after your arrival, you sat on the low bronze wall 
outside the Records Building waiting for the Doctor. All that 
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remained was to escape from Gallifrey itself, and get back 
home. 

You had already worked out how you would do it. You 
needed a TARDIS, as the Time Lords called their 
space-time machines. You would look into the Doctor’s 
mind as you worked with him, and find out how they 
operated, and then — 

‘Ivll never work.’ The Doctor was standing over you, 
smiling down at you benevolently. 

‘What won’t?’ 

‘Your plan to go back to the jungle,’ said the Doctor. ‘You 
were so deep in thought, I listened in.’ 

‘Why won’t it work?’ 

‘Even if you could steal a TARDIS, it’s never a good idea 
to go back. It’s always better to go on, believe me.’ 

‘Yes, Doctor.’ 

‘Anyway, I’ve got you out of the Academy.’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

‘So I don’t want you running off.’ 

“Who, me?’ 

‘Yes, you,’ said the Doctor. ‘I can’t go on calling you 
Delta—Delta,.so I’m going to call you Wings.’ 

“Why Wings?’ 

‘To remind me of your interest in flying away.’ 

‘Well,’ you said, ‘anything’s better than Delta-Delta.’ 


The streets of the old city were paved with mosaics 
illustrating the history of the city of Prydos. There were no - 
vehicles, and the galleried upper storeys overhung the lanes 
and squares, providing shade. The shops and stalls were 
stocked with every conceivable kind of luxury from all over 
the Galaxy, and because Gallifrey trading missions were 
licensed to trade through time and space, the range of goods 
on offer was limitless. On one street stall alone, you saw fresh 
peaches from ancient Egypt, mululoa fruit from the 
Venusian troposphere, certified genuine thirty-two-ice 
candy from every single satellite in the solar system and the 
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strange shiny red ‘mover pears’ from the Hyades group, that, 
once bought, followed their purchasers around, waiting to be 
eaten. The streets were filled with immaculately dressed 
Gallifreyans and all you could hear was the gentle murmur of 
conversation and the soft susurrus of their feet on the cool 
mosaics. 

The only discordant note was the presence, on every 
corner, of black-robed Malian guards. Armed with ugly 
metal stunguns, they coldly scanned every single passer-by. 
The Gallifreyans were obviously used to their sinister 
protectors, but you were stopped several times. Only the 
Doctor’s intervention prevented the guards arresting you as 
an ‘unlisted alien’. 

There was a broad expanse of sound-shingle between the 
old city and the Prydonian wall. A whitish gravelly 
substance, it amplified noise and pinpointed the exact 
position of anyone unwise enough to step on it. Those who 
did were shot automatically by the ceaselessly revolving laser 
surveillance towers. The wall itself was a centuries-old 
fortification, its basalt rock honeycombed with 
guard-tunnels and bristling with modern surveillance 
equipment. You stepped onto the moving pavement which 
arched across the sound-shingle to the South Gate. 

‘Why so much security?’ you asked. 

‘You'll see,’ said the Doctor grimly. 

Three sets of electrified steel gates were unlocked and 
locked behind you. Tele-lenses covered your every move and 
at each gate your identification cards were sullenly checked 
and rechecked. At each successive gate you were aware of a 
sound growing steadily louder. It was a sound you had heard 
before in your dreams, a sound like the moan of wind in high 
trees, the sound of hunger. The armed Malian guard gave the 
Doctor back his papers and swung open the outer door. 

‘Welcome to Riff City,’ he said sourly. ‘Have a good day.’ 

The ground sloped steeply away from the wall for a 
hundred metres. You saw that Prydos was built on a huge 
artificial mound, like a medieval castle. At the foot of the 
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mound, reaching out across the flat plain, lay a sea of squalid 
gray barrack-huts and corrugated shanties. The smell of 
refuse hit you, and the sound of hunger dinned inside your 
mind. The crooked alleys swarmed with the young and old of 
a hundred races, begging and jostling, their minds frantic 
with the urge to eat. For miles the panorama spread, more 
disorganised that any ant-heap, the air thick with the babble 
of a million voices. Raying out from the foot of the slope, 
broad avenues of sound-shingle separated the camps, and 
basalt-gray armoured ground-effect skimmers patrolled 
constantly up and down. One of these skimmers, the size of a 
small tank, with stunguns protruding from vizored slits 
along the sides, waited for you at a yellow and black striped 
guardhouse. You and the Doctor climbed inside. You could 
smell the fear and violence engrained in the bare metal. 
‘Thank you,’ said the Doctor. None of the armed Malians 
bothered to reply and the skimmer set off along the 
sound-shingle. Every now and then containers of 
noxious-smelling fluid burst against the sides of the 
skimmer, and the Malian stunguns would stutter out a 
retaliation. You never saw who threw the plastic containers, 
and neither did the Malians. They simply battered down a 
flimsy hovel or two with their stunguns and drove on. You 
leaned closer to the Doctor. 

“Why is there so much hunger?’ you whispered. 

‘There isn’t,’ he replied. 

‘Oh, come on,’ you said. ‘They’re all crying out for food. 
It’s all I can hear. But the people inside the city have got 
everything they want.’ 

The Doctor frowned. ‘Well, the truth of the matter is that 
the situation has got out of control —’ He was interrupted by 
a long burst of stungun fire, and for the first time you felt the 
force of the Malian killer instinct. The commander swung 
round to the observer. 

“Where is he? Can you see him?’ 

‘He’s gone behind the food point.’ The observer lifted his 
head cautiously above the turret. You could see the heat 
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sensors, two brown scaly patches set below the cheekbones, 
glow dull red as he scanned the area. ‘Got him,’ said the 
observer. ‘He’s inside the food point.’ 

‘What is he?’ 

‘Earth renegade.’ 

‘Let’s go.’ The Malian commander turned to you. ‘Watch 
this, and let it be a lesson to you.’ 

You watched the commander lead the six guards through 
the hovels to the food point. It was a square wire-fenced 
blockhouse painted with the Interplanetary Food 
Commission symbol, a bisected green circle. You watched the 
Malians stake out the blockhouse. Once in position, each 
guard froze into immobility. Apart from the driver, who was 
preoccupied with manoeuvring the skimmer, you and the 
Doctor were alone. 

‘Why don’t they just go in and get him?’ 

‘It’s not the Malian way,’ said the Doctor. “These reptilian 
hybrids have far more patience than we do. They know that 
sooner or later he’ll show himself. And that will be that, Pm 
afraid.’ 

‘Doctor?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Why did you say earlier there was no food problem?’ 

‘I didn’t. I said there was less hunger than you detected. 
We have these food points scattered throughout the camps. 
In theory, every refugee gets enough nutrient to keep him, 
her or it alive.’ 

‘So why is there this constant sound of hunger?’ 

‘It’s psychological. We’ve got over a hundred different 
races here.’ 

‘Over a hundred?’ 

‘More every day,’ said the Doctor. ‘We don’t know what’s 
happening, but it looks as if intelligent organisms are being 
starved out of existence. That’s why I’m living among them, 
looking for clues among the survivors.’ 

‘But Gallifrey has plenty of food. The shops and stalls in 
the city are stocked with all kinds of luxuries.’ 
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‘J did say the situation was out of control,’ said the Doctor. 
‘We can’t feed them with their normal diet. There’d be riots, 
wars even, if, say, the vegetarians saw the carnivores being 
supplied with flesh every day. It would look as if we 
sanctioned murder.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘One man’s meat is another man’s poison,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘So our scientists came up with something that was 
acceptable to all. It’s call Promaze, a kind of basic protein 
mix which will keep just about any organism going.’ 

‘What does it taste like?’ 

‘To be honest, like the green slime you find on 
duckponds.’ 

‘Eurgh.’ 

‘Exactly. And that’s the cause of the trouble. That’s why 
you can detect the sound of hunger. It’s psychological 
hunger.’ 

‘For the food they’re used to?’ 

The Doctor nodded. ‘And there’s another problem. We’re 
shipping out refugees as fast as we can, but now the places 
we’re sending them to are beginning to have food problems of 
their own. And, naturally, they blame the newcomers. 
Several planets have already wiped out their consignments of 
refugees. The more we intervene, the worse it seems to 
become.’ 

‘What about time-travel?’ 

‘Even the High Council can’t wind the whole universe 
backwards. Even if they did, it will still only arrive at the 
same point again.’ 

‘What can you do?’ 

‘Find the cause,’ said the Doctor. ‘Before it’s too late. And 
that’s where you come in.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘If you can look into their minds, and J can find a common 
factor in the way these outbreaks of famine occur, we may be 
on our way to a solution — ° 

The entire food point seemed to rise half a metre into the 
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air. Its square sides bulged and then exploded. The force of 
the blast sent the skimmer careering wildly across the 
sound-shingle. As the driver fought for control, the air 
became thick with pale green Promaze dust. Chunks of 
concrete and masonry began to rain down on the corrugated 
shanties. As the berserk drumming continued, you saw the 
Malian guards staggering about blindly in the thick 
pea-green fog. You probed the area with your mind: and 
then, coming at a low run like a full-back going for the line, 
you saw a big, brawny figure in padded scarlet and black 
bulletproofs, racing across the shrieking sound-shingle. The 
figure’s head was encased in a gleaming white spacedome and 
his face was hidden behind the smoked perspex vizor. The 
driver swung the skimmer round to bring his guns to bear, 
and the figure was lost to view. But not for long. There was a 
thudding impact, and a pair of huge high-laced spaceboots 
came crashing through the turret opening. The Malian driver 
turned to strike, but a black-gloved fist lashed out and sent 
him sprawling back across the controls. Seconds later the 
scarlet and black figure had picked up the limp body and 
flung it out of the turret opening. Then he swung round to 
face you. His bulk filled the small cabin of the skimmer. 
There was a stutter of stungun fire. Livid electric sparks flew 
across the interior. A gloved hand pushed up the vizor to 
reveal a tough, square-jawed face and ice-blue eyes. 

‘Name’s Mack,’ he growled. Another volley of stungun 
fire ripped the air. ‘Lets get outa here.’ 


Take two dice. 
If you throw 7 or over go to 30. 
If you throw 6 or under go back to 3. 
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When the TARDIS rematerialised, the display screen was 
blank. The Doctor and Mack were on the other side of the 
console checking the radiation and atmosphere analyser. 
Suri, who was standing behind you, was the only other 
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person with a view of the display screen. You asked her if she 
had seen the ‘MALFUNCTION’ sign. ‘I’m afraid I had my 
eyes shut,’ she smiled. ‘But everything’s all right, isn’t it?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

“You look pale. Have one of these.’ She reached inside her 
white suit and drew out a small filigree silver box. Inside were a 
row of coloured transparent spheres. 

“What are they?’ F 

‘Energy capsules. Go on, try one. They’re delicious.’ 

She popped one in her own mouth and leaned forward and 
placed one delicately in yours. The capsule was soft, like a glacé 
cherry, and the liquid interior had a pleasant, refreshing taste. 
You felt a warm glow spread through your body. It made you 
feel incredibly calm, and strong, and happy. You found 
yourself smiling at Suri, and you knew, suddenly, that she was 
the best friend you would ever have. She reached forward and 
took hold of your hand. ‘Did you like it?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘If I were you,’ she said softly, gazing into your eyes, ‘I 
wouldn’t mention anything about malfunction. After all, we’re 
here, aren’t we, and that’s all that matters. Let’s keep it a secret, 
shall we?’ 

‘If you like.’ You felt so fond of her that you couldn’t resist 
looking into her mind. You saw that she thought of you as 
someone she had tricked, and intended to use, but you did not 
care. You felt so good that nothing else mattered. 

‘Let’s go and see what they’re doing, shall we?’ 

“Why not?” It felt as if you were walking on air. 

‘The radiation level’s a touch high,’ said the Doctor, “but the 
atmosphere’s perfect. Like a spring day on Earth. Let’s have 
the scanner, Mack.’ 

What you saw made you feel even happier. A broad meadow, 
freckled with daisies, ran down to a crystal-clear stream. Mack 
swung the scanner round to follow the stream. It led to a white 
coral beach, fringed with palms, and scattered with pink shells. 
A turquoise sea lapped softly at the sand and the morning sun 
shone in a clear blue sky. 
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‘Are you sure we’ve come to the right place?’ asked Mack. 
Suri stood in front of the space-time co-ordinate slide 
controls. You were the only one who saw her hand reach out 
and reset one of the slides. 

‘Excuse me, Suri.’ The Doctor checked the co-ordinates. 
‘They seem to be all right.’ He turned to you. ‘You didn’t see 
any malfunction did you, Wings?’ 

‘No.’ You were lying because Suri had asked you to, and it 
made you feel good to be helping her. She was your friend. 

‘I think we should be careful,’ said the Doctor. ‘It looks too 
good to be true.’ 

“TU go first,’ said Suri, moving to the airlock door. ‘My 
brothers and sisters will be there. They will know.’ 

‘Pll come with you,’ you said. 

‘See if you can detect anything,’ said the Doctor. 

The air was cool and fresh, and the sea looked wonderfully 
inviting. ‘Let’s go for a swim, Suri.’ 

‘Later,’ she said, pushing back her long dark hair. ‘We 
haven’t finished the game yet.’ 

‘What have we got to do?’ 

‘Well,’ she glanced back at the TARDIS, ‘you tell the 
others it’s all right to come out, but make sure you leave the 
door open.’ 

‘Why?’ 

Suri put her finger against her lips. ‘You'll see.’ You 
thought she looked enchanting. You wondered who The 
Maker was, and why he had made the illusion, but if Suri. 
trusted him, so did you. It seemed odd that Suri had altered 
the co-ordinates to make the TARDIS materialise in an 
illusion, but no doubt there was a good explanation. While 
Mack and the Doctor walked along the beach taking samples 
for analysis, you pretended to tie a shoelace, 

‘What happens now, Suri?’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I’m going to slip back into the TARDIS. 
You count up to fifty, and then come and join me.’ 

Were playing hide-and-seek, are we?’ 

‘Something like that,’ smiled Suri. 
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When Suri closed the TARDIS door you began to count. 
You reached twenty-five when the TARDIS began to 
dematerialise. The Doctor and Mack heard the noise and came 
running back towards you. ‘It’s all right,’ you said, ‘it’s only a 
game.’ 

As the illusion disappeared, and the three of you became 
black crisps in the furnace of the Mandaran sun, you could still 
hear Suri laughing. 


To start again, go to 17 and have three more attempts to throw a 
double. If you succeed, go to 19. 

If you fail, you are doomed to repeat this section until you do throw 
a double. 
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Mack rezipped the small sachet back into his sleeve pocket. 
‘Now what?’ 

‘Hang on,’ said the Doctor. He reached up to the cabin roof 
and pulled a yellow grab-handle. There was a hiss, and then a 
bang: its force drove your neck into your shoulders. When you 
opened your eyes again the entire cabin section was two 
hundred metres up and the reek of cartridges filled the air. 
Above you floated a silver helium balloon. 

‘Wow,’ Mack rubbed the back of his neck. “That’s got to be 
the fastest hangover ever.’ There was an even bigger explosion 
as the four missiles plummeted into the abandoned skimmer. 
The blast flung your frail craft upwards and sideways, and the 
three of you were hurled to the floor. When you extricated 
yourselves, you saw that you were drifting over the centre of the 
shantytown area, oscillating like a pendulum from the end of 
the balloon cable. You heard a series of sharp cracking sounds. 
As you looked up you saw a series of tears open up in the thin 
silver fabric, and you began to descend rapidly. 

‘I thought that might happen,’ said the Doctor mildly. 

‘They’re using us for target practice,’ said Mack. Another 
volley from the distant assault-skimmers raked the fragile silver 
balloon. You saw the support cable begin to unravel. 
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‘Ah well,’ said the Doctor, ‘what goes up must come 
down.’ The cabin tilted as the helium rushed out of the 
balloon, and you saw the corrugated shacks zooming up to 
meet you. You braced yourself for the impact. Luckily, the 
ramshackle structure into which you smashed absorbed most 
of the force, collapsing like a mass of cardboard 
packing-cases. When you emerged you found yourselves 
confronted by a group of blue, fur-clad Lithurians. Apart 
from the colour of their skin, their broad flat faces and squat 
figures resembled those of Eskimos. Since Lithur was a 
planet of snowy wastes and deep green seas this was hardly 
surprising: similar habitats tend to produce similar 
inhabitants. These Lithurians seemed to have the same 
hardy cheerfulness as their Earth counterparts. When you 
looked into their minds you saw that they were not at all 
worried by the collapse of their two-storey longhut. What 
they were interested in were the remains of the skimmer 
cabin. Their leader, a male called Wakintuk, stepped 
forward and began pulling the two greasy strands of black 
hair that hung down from his cheekbones. It was only when 
images began forming in your head that you realised that this 
was how Wakintuk communicated. You turned to the 
Doctor. ‘He says he welcomes those who fight the Malians. 
Wakintuk’s people are also great fighters, great hunters. But 
they are very hungry now. Will we give them the wreckage, 
please?’ 

‘Why?’ said Mack. ‘Ain’t going to eat that, are they?’ 

“They want it to make weapons, to make the stunguns into 
harpoon-launchers.’ 

‘Ask them what for,’ said the Doctor. You put the question 
into Wakintuk’s mind. He grinned broadly, and you saw a 
picture of a snow-plain, and Wakintuk’s people hunting 
down a group of Malians. What happened when they caught 
them was rather gruesome, so you shuttered up. Wakintuk 
was grinning even more broadly at the prospect. 

‘They are very hungry.’ You chose your words carefully. 
‘They need weapons to hunt.’ 
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‘But there is nothing here to hunt,’ said the Doctor. 

‘I think they want to go after Malians.’ 

‘Good for them,’ said Mack. 

The Doctor frowned. ‘They have Promaze. Ask them why 
that is not enough.’ 

Wakintuk glowered as you asked the question, and the 
other Lithurians began to move in closer. 

‘Reckon you said the wrong thing,’ said Mack. 

‘Ask them,’ said the Doctor firmly. ‘Tell them I am a 
scientist. I need to know.’ 

Wakintuk folded his arms and turned his face away. ‘He 
says there is no soul in the green powder, and no honour in 
being given it. It is killing their spirit.’ 

‘Tell them I understand that,’ said the Doctor, ‘but I 
cannot allow them to go round killing Malians. Ask them to 
be patient — ’ But Wakintuk was no longer listening. Instead 
he and the other males were looking up at a nearby rooftop. A 
lookout stationed on the roof signalled frantically through his 
cheeklocks. The females pulled their children to them and 
scurried off to find shelter. You listened carefully to the 
strange sign-language. 

“What is it?’ asked Mack. 

‘Two foot-patrols of Malians. One from the city, one from 
the road block. About twenty or thirty of them, heading 
straight for us.’ 

‘Listen,’ said Mack. “They’ve got my body-signature. I’m 
never going to be able to shake them off unless I can get right 
out in the wilds. If I make a run for it, maybe I can draw ’em 
off. You guys saved my hide. Now it’s my turn.’ 

‘No,’ said the Doctor. “They’re after us as well now.’ 

‘But you’re a Time Lord —’ 

‘I don’t think that counts for much any more,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘You’d better stay with us.’ 

‘But where the hell can we go?’ 

‘There is one place.’ The Doctor turned to you. ‘Tell 
Wakintuk he can take whatever he wants. It’s his, guns and 
all.’ 
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You followed the Doctor through the winding, refuse-strewn 
“ alleys. In the jungle, you thought, nothing was wasted. Every 
scrap of bark, every living fragment, was used and re-used. The 
giant trees fed the smallest bacteria: the smallest bacteria fed the 
giant trees. A million forms of life existed and the air was fresh 
and clean. Here in the squalor of shanty-town Riff City, 
everything stank. For all their technology, and despite their 
undoubted goodwill, the Time Lords’ rescue attempts had 
failed. Technology was not enough, force was not enough, 
charity was not enough. What was needed was an 
understanding of what had gone wrong, and how it could be put 
right, because without it, Riff City would become a death 
camp, a mass grave for the millions who had arrived in the hope 
of a new life. Only the Promaze containers would survive, 
bright green reminders of a plan that failed. 

You could hear the sound of fighting as you ran. You hoped 
Wakintuk and his people would win, but you knew that if they 
did, more Malian guards would be sent to wipe them out. One 
revolt, unless ruthlessly put down, would lead to others. You 
stopped at a junction and listened for news of Wakintuk and his 
people. You picked up a faint cry of help, from a child or a 
female, and then nothing. Shortly afterwards, you heard the 
Malian commanders ordering their patrols to regroup. 

‘They coming?’ panted Mack. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Poor old Wakintuk. Sure hope he took a few with him.’ 

‘Wings.’ The Doctor was sighting along a direction-finder. A 
small orange light flashed on. He held the finder steady. ‘Can 
you pick up a signal from this bearing?’ 

You listened. ‘I can hear a voice. Sounds like your voice. 
Something like “TARDIS mainframe — waiting”.’ 

The Doctor nodded. ‘It’s the telepathic link between me and 
the TARDIS.’ 

‘Can’t you pick it up?’ you asked. 

‘Only when I’m inside. Can you see any Malian idk 
between us and the TARDIS? 

You scanned the area around the tall blue box. There was 
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something there. Something that felt even colder than the 
Malian killers. Its malevolence made you shudder. 

‘What is it, Wings?’ 

‘I don’t know, Doctor. I can’t get a picture —’ 

A burst of stungun fire hit Mack squarely in the back. He 
spun round and buckled over a low mud-brick wall. You and 
the Doctor dived over after him. 

‘Tl be OK,’ he grunted. ‘Just give me a couple of minutes. 
You run, Pll hold ’em off here.’ 

‘What with?’ you asked. 

Mack unzipped his sleeve pocket. ‘I got some stuff here 
you wouldn’t believe.’ As you and the Doctor ran, you could 
see the Malians closing in on the mud-brick wall. Their 
stunguns were blowing it to pieces. Mack took out a pinch of 
the yellow powder and threw it towards the advancing 
Malians. You saw it glitter — and the road surface turned to 
the consistency of whipped chocolate. 

‘Keep going!’ shouted the Doctor. You were up to your 
knees, and sinking deeper. The more you struggled, the 
more the shaking brown quicksand sucked you down. The 
Doctor wrenched away the doorpost from a corrugated shack 
and slapped it flat across the quaking mire. ‘Hang on!’ Your 
fingertips touched the end of the post, but could not get a 
grip. The Doctor tore the door off its hinges and lay on it, 
pushing the post towards you. You were up to your armpits 
when the post came within your grasp. “Turn on your back!’ 
shouted the Doctor. Slowly, you turned over and wrappe 
your arms round the post. For a moment your face went 
under and you could feel the brown slime sliding coldly down 
your throat, and then you were being hauled free. The 
Doctor pulled you up onto the door. ‘You all right?’ You 
nodded, and gagged and spat the stuff out. ‘Up on the roof,’ 
said the Doctor. ‘It’s our only chance.’ 

You clambered onto the buckled roof. It, too, was sinking 
into the mud. So were all the other structures within a radius 
of two hundred metres or so. Crawling towards you across 
the crazily tilted roofs, unrecognisable except for his 
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mud-splattered spacedome, came a bulky figure slimed from 
head to foot. ‘Told you it was weird stuff.” Mack wiped a 
handful of mud from his face. ‘Never does the same thing 
twice.’ 

The three of you made your way across the collapsing roofs 
to solid ground. Groups of mudstained survivors stood 
shivering on the edge of the quicksand, gazing 
uncomprehendingly at the wreckage of their flimsy homes. 
You sensed that, luckily, they were all blaming the Malians 
for what had happened. The spirit of revolt was rising, you 
could see, and a great dam of anger was about to burst. From 
the crashing din you could hear you knew that the Malians 
sensed it too. They were sending their assault-skimmers in, 
regardless of how many homes they destroyed, or how many 
lives they crushed. Mack turned to the Doctor. “This time 
tomorrow night, you’re gonna have a full-scale war on your 
hands, and there ain’t nothing nobody can do about it. These 
people have had enough.’ The crashing of the assault-craft 
grew nearer. You let your mind reach out towards them. The 
message was loud and clear: you were still the main target, 
but the Malians had general orders to kill. 

‘Come on,’ said the Doctor. ‘I think Mack’s right. The 
High Council have lost control.’ 

You ran on through the crowded alleys. Every camp and 
settlement you passed was preparing for combat. There was 
fear, but no sense of panic. These people had nowhere else to 
go, and even the very young and the very old were going to 
stand and fight. The thick mud that clung to you proved an 
effective disguise. Without it, the Doctor would have been 
recognised as a Time Lord and lynched. Given the present 
mood of the refugees, you and Mack would have shared his 
fate. For once, all the races were united: the grey, wolf-like 
quadrupeds from Zagaroth, the gentle Yumi, no larger than 
rabbits, with huge startled eyes, the Muselians, the Irrs and 
Shua, all bipedal variants, the winged Spicans, the 
Fomalhaut amphibians, the Adharan mammoth hybrids, the 
Achernari, crystal-encrusted from nose to tail, and the 
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Deneb clusters, colony-creatures who could change their 
shape at will — creatures in their thousands, including all the 
human and humanoid variants from Altair to Zeta Cancri, 
prepared to resist the onslaught of the Malian 
battle-machines. You saw, when you had a chance to glance 
through their minds, that one single idea raged above all 
others through the refugees of Riff City: that this was 
extermination, genocide, ordered and planned by the High 
Council of Gallifrey. Where this idea came from, and how it 
had spread like wildfire, you had no idea. 

You were soon to find out. 

The area around the TARDIS was deserted. The blue 
police box stood in the centre of a stinking refuse-collection 
area, with burst sacks of garbage piled high round it. ‘Jeez,’ 
said Mack. ‘Couldn’t you have found a better place to park?” 

‘Hardly likely to be interfered with,’ said the Doctor. 
‘Come on, it’s onlya smell.’ All at once, you knew it wasn’t 
‘only a smell’. you felt an uncontrollable sense of 
apprehension, a rising shiver of fear that turned to terror, and 
rooted you to the spot. You could feel the hair rising on your 
arms and the back of your neck, and adrenalin thrilling 
through your blood, telling you to run, but you could not 
run. You struggled to get the words out of your dry mouth. 
Whatever it was you had sensed before, a malign and evil 
presence was somewhere very close. You could feel it, but it 
had no face, no discernible shape. And the Doctor and Mack 
were walking straight towards it — 

‘Doctor,’ you croaked. ‘Don’t go — it’s there — ’ 

‘What’s the matter, Wings?’ The Doctor turned towards 
you. You felt your legs give way beneath you. You saw Mack 
and the Doctor start to come back for you. ‘Look out —’ you 
gasped. 

Out of the sacks of garbage burst a huge and terrifying 
creature. To your fear-affected vision it seemed to tower 
higher than the police box, black and shiny, and segmented, 
half-cockroach and half-man, with red multifaceted crystal 
eyes and enormous pincer claws covered with stiff bristly 
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hairs. It lumbered-down on the Doctor and Mack, pincer 
claws reaching for each of them — and you passed out, 
overwhelmed by the appalling sense of evil that emanated 
from the creature. 


Go on to 8. 
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Mack tipped out the contents of the small sachet into his 
gloved palm. At first it appeared to be nothing more than 
pollen grains, a small dusty heap of ochre powder. Then it 
began to glitter and shimmer like living gold dust. ‘I don’t 
know what this stuff is,’ said Mack, ‘but it sure does seem to 
confuse things.’ He flipped open the turret lid and threw a 
pinch of dust into the air. 

The quartet of missiles shrieked down towards you. The 
dust glittered in the air, like specks of mica. As the missiles 
impacted they diminished to the size of black firecrackers, 
exploded harmlessly on the armour plating and tinkled in 
fragments down the sides of the skimmer to the 
sound-shingle. You and the Doctor looked at each other in 
speechless amazement. Mack tipped the powder back into 
the small sachet. ‘I told you it was weird stuff,’ he said 
apologetically. ‘Never does the same thing twice.’ 

‘Where did you get it?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘Out in the deep reefs off Mandara, way out past Sombrero 
104.’ 

‘Could I have a look?’ 

‘Sure. I was going to get it analysed here; figured it could 
be valuable if only there was some way of finding out what it 
was likely to do.’ Mack handed over the sachet. “Don’t spill 
any, now, because I did that once, out in the Empty Belt, and 
the whole damn asteroid vanished, nearly lost the ship and 
two years’ pay-dirt.’ 

‘I’m not surprised.’ The Doctor was examining it through 
a small gadget like a pen-torch with a prism screen attached. 
‘According to my pocket spectrometer, it’s dimensionally 
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unstable. Extremely so, in fact.’ As he spoke you saw a few 
grains drifting down through the turret lid. Mack was the 
first to go, whipped out of existence like smoke through a 
powerful fan. Then it was your turn. As you went, you heard 
the Doctor say something about the origins of life through 
the creation of multi-dimensional wormholes in space, but by 
then you were in the 121st dimension yourself — a thought 
drifting through time looking for somewhere to happen, and 
someone to occur to. Whether the Doctor or Mack were there 
with you, or in some other set of dimensions, you never 
knew, because as a thought, you had no capacity for other 
thoughts: you simply were. 


Another blind alley. 
To start again, go to 30 and throw 7 or more to take you back 
to 6. 
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You came round in a white hexagonal room filled with 
diffused yellow light. A transparent four-bladed ceiling fan 
washed cool, morning-fresh air over you. 

You got out of bed and put on the white space coveralls 
that were waiting for you. You pushed open the door quietly 
and stepped into the deserted TARDIS control room. 

In the centre stood a hexagonal plinth supporting a control 
console crowned by a transparent cylinder which contained a 
triple-rotor device. Dangling by a length of ratty 
straw-coloured twine from all this technological wizardry 
was a much-thumbed instruction manual. You picked it up 
and read the lettering on the cover. It was in English, which 
you thought rather strange, and read: 


‘TARDIS TYPE 40 

MASTER CONTROL CONSOLE 
OPERATING AND REPAIR MANUAL 
DO NOT REMOVE’ 
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You unhooked the twine and spread the manual open on 
the console. The first page was printed in red. 


Warning. Itis useless to try operating this machine until the 
correct telepathic link has been established. This link is 
known only to the Owner of this Type 40. Attempts to tamper 
with the control console will be met with the strongest possible 
retaliation. 


You cast your mind back to the time when the Doctor had 
asked you to pick up the signal from the TARDIS. The voice 
had said ‘TARDIS mainframe — waiting’. You concentrated 
on the signal and fed it back into the computer. You watched 
the visual display unit apprehensively, wondering what ‘the 
strongest possible retaliation’ might be. A message flashed on 
the VDU. 

‘NEXT.’ 

You crossed your fingers and keyed in: ‘INFORM 
NEXT.’ 

‘NEXT = HELLO TARDIS.’ 

‘HELLO TARDIS.’ 

‘HELLO DOCTOR + CHECKING.’ 

You waited, fear and excitement struggling for the upper 
hand. You knew you had already gone too far just by hacking 
in. All you could do was hope, and keep the Doctor’s image 
and voice at the front of your memory. Sheets of encoded 
calculations flickered over the VDU. The screen went blank. 
Had the machine’s intelligence-circuits checked you out and 
discovered that you were an imposter? You waited 
nervously, afraid to wipe the sweat off your hands. The VDU 
came to life again. 

‘CHECKING COMPLETE + CHAMELEON 
CIRCUIT DOWN + OTHER FUNCTIONS GO + 
NEXT.’ 

‘INFORM NEXT.’ 

‘ENTER DESTINATION + SPACE-TIME 
CO-ORDINATES.’ 
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You stared at the VDU. You couldn’t believe it. You had 
cracked it! With a rising surge of excitement, you realised 
you had hacked into the central computer of the Doctor’s 
TARDIS. Now it was waiting for -your orders. 

Now you could go home! 


If you decide to go ahead with your plan to go home, go to 12. 
If you think there might still be a trap, go on to 9. 
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It took you some time to work out your exact chronological 
position. As you worked, you listened carefully for any sign 
of Mack or the Doctor. You ploughed through page after 
page of the operating manual until, finally, you had every 
slide control set. You had allowed yourself a minute’s 
countdown. You watched the seconds blink away on the 
VDU. Never had time seemed to crawl so slowly: never had 
so many doubts crowded into your mind. 

Who had rescued you from that terrifying creature? If it 
was Mack and the Doctor, where were they? And why was 
the manual so conveniently written in English? Should it 
have been so easy to hack into the central computer? Was it 
all part of an elaborate trap? If so, why? How could you be 
sure that you really were in the TARDIS? Perhaps it was 
part of some protective dream to conceal the horrific reality 
of what was actually happening. There was only one way to 
find out. You punched up the scanner screen. 

There were the burst garbage sacks. You tracked the 
scanner round. No sign of the Doctor, or Mack, or the 
monster. Instead, you saw racing towards you a crowd of 
screaming, panic-stricken refugees. Behind them, an 
assault-skimmer came shouldering its way through the 
hovels. The refugees streamed across the waste-ground in 
front of you. The skimmer turned lazily on its axis, and let 
loose a concentrated burst of gunfire. It did not cease until 
every refugee lay still among the garbage. For a moment, 
the face of a child, no more than four years old, loomed up 
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close to the scanner and looked directly at you. Then, as the 
gunfire continued, the face fell away. The expression on the 
child’s face, shocked and bewildered, was one that would 
stay with you for ever. 

You made your decision, and stopped the countdown five 
seconds from zero. The assault-skimmer, its job done, 
moved on to massacres new. You switched off the scanner, 
let your head sink down on your arms, and closed your eyes. 
The image of the young child’s uncomprehending stare 
stayed with you. Slowly, you became aware of a new res- 
olve. There would be no more going home. You would stay 
and help these people. Your new resolution made you feel 
better, and when you lifted your head from the console, you 
saw Mack and the Doctor looking down on you. 

‘You OK?’ said Mack. 

‘I was going to go home, and then — ’ 

‘I know,’ the Doctor put a hand on your shoulder. ‘I had 
to give you your chance. I’m sorry, Wings, but you had to 
make up your own mind.’ 

Tm staying, Doctor.’ 

‘Good,’ the Doctor-smiled. ‘That makes three of us.’ 

‘Doctor.’ You could still see the look on the child’s face. 
‘How can you, how can the Time Lords let this happen?’ 

‘We’re not letting it happen,’ said the Doctor. ‘It’s being 
made to happen. There’s some other influence at work. 
Something is driving them all berserk, Malians and refugees 
alike.’ 

“That creature we saw?’ 

‘That was part of it. Tell me, did you get a clear picture of 
it in your mind?’ 

‘No, I was too scared.’ 

‘Why were you scared?’ 

‘It wasn’t like any other creature. It was somehow anti- 
life, as if it hated everything that lived — ’ 

‘Wings,’ said the Doctor, ‘this could be our first real 
clue.’ 

‘How?’ said Mack. 
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‘J imagine that what we saw was a type of android, no more 
and no less.’ 

“Yeah, but an android’s a machine,’ said Mack. ‘Machines 
can’t be evil.’ 

‘The mind that created it can,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Oh, come on,’ said Mack. ‘Scientifically, there’s no such 
thing as evil.’ 

‘Something is making those people kill each other,’ said 
the Doctor. ‘Look at it like this. Life is a positive force 
because it creates order out of chaos. It’s an organising 
principle. Evil, therefore, is the opposite force, the negative 
force, trying to create chaos out of order. It’s the 
disorganising principle, and the simplest way to disorganise 
life is to spread death and destruction. Which is what is 
happening here.’ 

‘OK,’ said Mack. ‘But why is it happening?’ 

‘That,’ said the Doctor, ‘is what we have to find out. Can I 
borrow one of your gloves?” 

‘Sure.’ 3 

‘Thank you.’ The Doctor moved to one of the hexagonal 
wall panels. It slid back to reveal a gleaming, well-equipped 
laboratory. ‘Excuse me a moment.’ The panels slid shut 
behind him. 

‘Mack.’ 

‘Yeah?’ 

‘How did we escape from that creature?’ 

‘See this?’ Mack held out his sleeve. The bulletproof 
material has been sliced clean through from elbow to wrist. 
‘That claw was sharper than a razor. I thought I was a goner 
for sure.’ 

‘What happened?’ 

‘Well, you passed out, and that thing got me with one claw 
and the Doctor with the other. I pulled my sleeve away, and 
you know that stuff I got?’ 

‘The dust?’ 

‘Right. That falls on the floor and spills out, and that bug 
thing is down on it faster’n grease lightning, scraping and 
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chawing it up like he ain’t ate for a week. I told you that stuff 
never did the same thing twice, didn’t I?’ 

‘What did it do this time?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Mack. ‘It didn’t do anything to him at all. He 
couldn’t get enough of it, scrabbling and scraping away after 
every last speck — forgot about us altogether. So me and the 
Doctor dragged you in here and slammed the door before he 
could have another go. By the time the Doctor got the scanner 
on him, he’d gone.’ 

“With all the dust?’ 

“When you been prospecting as long as I have, you don’t 
carry all your stuff in one pocket.’ Mack reached inside his 
muddy jacket and took out another small sachet. “This here’s 
the stuff that saved your hide.’ He put the sachet in your hand: 
it felt as light as a feather. The next second it became so heavy 
you couldn’t hold it. You waited for the thud as it hit the floor. 
Instead, it bounced, gentle as a balloon. Mack reached out and 
caught it. ‘See,’ he said, ‘never the same twice. The Doc did a 
couple of tests, reckons it’s dimensionally unstable.’ 

The Doctor came back into the control room with a sheaf of 
figures. ‘I think I may be onto something,’ he said. You 
watched him key the figures into the central computer. ‘I did a 
forensic test on the samples of the android’s skin material I took 
from Mack’s glove. Something about the molecular structure 
looked familiar, so I did a comparison test with the dust sample. 
Now look at this.’ He pressed the PRINT key. Two molecular 
diagrams emerged from the printer. They looked like 
irregularly shaped sawteeth. When he brought the two shapes 
together, they made a perfect fit. 

‘Jeez,’ said Mack. “They’re the same.’ 

‘Not quite,’ said the Doctor. “They’re complementary, 
mirror images. What it means is that the android can stabilise 
this dimensionally unstable material.’ 

‘Is that why it did nothing to him?’ asked Mack. 

The Doctor nodded. ‘By stabilising it, he- gets: to use the 
massive energy surplus released by the material. Which is 
probably why he was so addicted to it.’ 
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‘So where is he?’ said Mack. 

‘My guess is he’s gone to report back,’ said the Doctor. 
‘And when they analyse the dust and discover its source, 
they'll go looking for more.’ 

‘Then that’s where we gotta be,’ said Mack. 

The Doctor moved to another section of the console. 
“Where did you say you discovered it?’ 

‘The deep reefs off Mandara.’ 

‘Have you got the exact co-ordinates?” 

‘Not here I ain’t.’ 

‘In that case,’ said the Doctor, ‘we shall have to take pot 
luck.’ 

You watched the Doctor set the space-time co-ordinates. 
As the central transparent column began to move up and 
down, there were a series of raucous screeches. The control 
room began to shimmer like a mirage, and then everything 
went black. 

When you came round, the TARDIS was hurtling end 
over end, and the central computer was flashing 
‘MALFUNCTION’. You, Mack and the Doctor were 
floating around the cabin and rebounding off the walls in a 
state of weightlessness. The Doctor, you noticed, was 
smiling quietly to himself. 

‘What’s happening?’ yelled Mack. 

‘We’re off-course,’ said the Doctor calmly. 

‘Why?’ 

‘I imagine it’s something to do with that dust of yours. If 
it’s dimensionally unstable, it must be affecting our 
dimensional stabiliser.’ 

Your next flight brought you into contact with the console. 
You clung onto it and clawed your way over to the slide 
controls. All you had to do was to press the flashing 
‘COURSE CORRECTION’ button and you would arrive at 
your original destination. You reached for the button. 


If you decide to press it, go to 14. 
If not, go to 11. 
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You ran for the steps to the Academy. You could feel the 
Malian slithering up behind you. You glanced along the facade 
of the building. There, at the left-hand end, was the structure 
you were looking for: a long transparent gallery full of 
plant-life. You hared across the polished marble flagstones for 
the open doorway. Behind you, the Malian was gaining. You 
hurled yourself through the door marked ‘ELAPIDS’ and 
found yourself in the familiar underwater green light and 
steamy atmosphere of dense tropical jungle. It was in just such 
an environment that you had grown up. You swarmed up a 
hanging liana vine, confident that here, at least, you would be 
able to outclimb and outrun any number of Malians. 

You scampered up to the topmost branches of the enclosed 
forest. Many of the species of palm and tree-fern were 
unfamiliar to you. Perhaps it was the strangeness of your 
surroundings that led you to ignore the first warning sign. You 
climbed higher, looking for the ventilation system of the 
gallery. You never found it. At that moment you came face to 
face with a giant taipan, and a thousand alarm signals jangled in 
your mind. Why, you wondered, had you not sensed it? Ifit had 
been asleep, it was asleep no longer. The snake had coiled its 
ten-metre length around the bole of a tree, and now its jaws 
opened wider than your head. The awesome fangs closed on 
you and began pumping you full of venom. 


The bite of the taipan contains enough venom to kill at least 
thirty men, so for you this time the story is over. Start again at 1. 
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The Doctor’s hand closed round your wrist and drew you away 
from the console. ‘Let’s just see what happens, shall we?’ 

‘But if we’re off-course — ’ 

‘We may be off-course,’ said the Doctor, ‘but I don’t think 
the spacedust is.’ 

‘Can’t you get this thing to fly straight?’ gasped Mack as he 
cannoned past. 
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‘I think it’s probably best to let the spacedust and the 
TARDIS fight it out amongst themselves for a while,’ said 
the Doctor. 

“You trying to tell us this stuff knows where it wants to go?” 
asked Mack. 

There was a jolt and then a soft hiss. ‘I think we’ve landed,’ 
said the Doctor. 

“Why are we still going down?’ asked Mack. The Doctor 
switched on the scanner. The TARDIS was inside an 
external elevator which was gently sliding down the outside 
of a skyscraper shaped like a giant inverted icicle. Floor after 
floor of honey-coloured stone appeared and disappeared, 
each storey as high as the nave of a church, each suspended 
on the four gold tresillium rods that traversed the full height 
of the building. Every single floor was deserted. You looked 
outwards: the building was situated at the exact centre of an 
irregular, hollowed-out crystal asteroid. Light from the sun, 
a dully-glowing red giant, which you assumed to be 
Mandara, was refracted through the outer shell in a series of 
spectacular, ever-changing effects as the asteroid rotated on 
its axis. Several kilometres off, and wheeling in the opposite 
direction inside the shell, were three satellites, delicate 
things, resembling snowflakes. Around them, thin scarves of 
cloud indicated the presence of an atmosphere. 

The Doctor swung the scanner lens round to look directly 
beneath the slowly descending elevator. At the foot of the 
slender, sword-like spire, four long, colonnaded cloisters 
extended, and joined four separate mosaic domes to the 
central skyscraper. 

‘Well,’ said the Doctor, ‘any idea where we are?’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Mack, ‘it’s the Sky Diamond, closest reef to 
Mandara, and this is the Spire of the Ninety Souls.’ 

“Who were they?’ you asked. The elevator came softly to 
rest on the ground floor. 

“You'll soon find out,’ said the Doctor. 

You left the TARDIS and walked across the crystal surface 
to the entrance. The floor of the asteroid looked to be about 
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ten metres thick, but clear as a mountain pool. Below it, stars 
glittered like coins at the bottom of a wishing-well. The doors 
opened automatically. As they closed behind you, you sensed 
a faint chill of evil, a subtle and momentary lowering of the 
temperature. You shivered involuntarily. 

‘What is it, Wings?’ asked the Doctor. You explained, but 
when he asked you to probe the building with your mind, you 
could sense nothing. 

‘J think it was just a trace,’ you said, ‘as if something was 
here, but now it’s gone.’ 

‘Sure hope so,’ said Mack. ‘All these places give me the 
creeps. You sure that megadroid hasn’t beaten us to it?’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ you replied. ‘It was the same sort of 
feeling, but not so intense. Sort of lingering.’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Mack. ‘Like a bad smell.’ 

You were in a glass-panelled ante-room, or reception area. 
The floor and walls were thickly carpeted in an emerald green 
material. One wall was entirely taken up with a set of 
pigeon-holes. Inside each one was a short silvery tube with a 
handhold like a truncheon. 

‘What are these?’ asked Mack. ‘Weapons?’ 

‘Hardly,’ said the Doctor. ‘I think they’re information 
sticks, for tourists.’ 

‘J don’t see too many of them about,’ said Mack. 

‘Not much sign of a congregation either,’ said the Doctor. 
‘Shall we go in?’ 

‘You think the spacedust is in there somewhere?’ 

‘It’s possible. Have you ever been here before?’ 

‘Who me?’ said Mack. ‘Not my kinda joint.’ 

You picked up an information stick. The silvery material 
glowed and the tube began to shine like a candle. As you ` 
walked into the gloomy cathedral-like space, a soft, recorded 
voice began to speak from the head of the tube. “Welcome to 
the Spire of Ninety Souls,’ it said. ‘As the stars are below us, 
and the sun is above, so is the Presence of Life all around us. 
Regardless of whether we are made or born, regardless of 
whether you are an organism or an artefact, or some 
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conjunction of the two, we believe — ’ The voice paused, 
and synthesised chords swelled up. ‘We believe that if you 
have Consciousness then you deserve the Gift of Life. Come 
with us now, into the Place of Worship, and if you wish, 
that Gift of Life will be administered unto you. And ever- 
lasting Peace will be yours forever.’ The voice stopped, and 
the swelling, organ-like chords dwindled away. Another 
voice, even more huskily sincere than the first, took over. 

‘Those were the words of the Prophet Ellis, first priest of 
the Spire of Ninety Souls and founder of the Omnizoic 
Faith. To use this information facility just point at the 
object of your interest and a full commentary will become 
available. We, the Ellisians, make no charge for this service, 
but if you wish to make some donation towards the upkeep 
of the fabric of the Spire, please use the receptacles pro- 
vided. Have a nice day now, and remember, the Gift of Life 
and Everlasting Peace can be yours. All you have to do is to 
embrace the Ellisian Faith. The Conversion and Transfor- 
mation Centre is in the Crypt. Thank you.’ 

You walked forward into the dark space. It was as big as a 
hangar, and the slightest sound seemed to travel into the 
darkness and come back amplified, not so much as an echo, 
but as a rustle of unseen voices at the far end of the gloom. 
If you were to shout, you felt, it would come back as a crash 
of thunder. It was as if the air was tense with energy, 
waiting for you to make one false move. 

‘Doctor,’ you whispered, ‘there is something here.’ 

‘Can you pinpoint it, Wings?’ 

‘No, it doesn’t have a centre.’ 

‘If anything happens while I’m talking, if you detect 
anything, just give me a nod.’ 

The three of you continued to walk slowly down the 
central aisle towards a large three-humped block, or 
triptych, at the far end. Above you, the columns were 
crowned with strange winged beasts and the vault was 
painted with an enormous representation of the stars, 
galaxies and swirling nebulae of the Milky Way. Halfway 
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along the Doctor stopped and leaned against one of the gold 
tresillium rods. When he cleared his throat, it echoed like a 
pistol shot. 

‘Yes,’ he said, in a loud confident voice, as though 
continuing a conversation that had momentarily stopped, ‘I 
knew this chap Ellis.” You saw Mack slip his hand inside his 
jacket. His fingers closed round the stubby metal butt of a 
neutron blaster. He folded his arms, winked at you and took 
up an attentive listening posture. You let your mind roam 
round the vast gloomy space surrounding you. 

“You knew the guy?’ said Mack. ‘What was he like?’ 

‘I rather liked him,’ said the Doctor. ‘Tall, bearded sort of 
chap with flowing white hair and a tendency to wear robes. 
Lived in the desert for a long time. Just the sort of chap you’d 
expect to become a prophet. Very piercing eyes, I remember. 
Very piercing.’ The Doctor paused, and glanced at you. You 
shook your head. ‘He’d done some very good work in 
bionics. Made one or two remarkable discoveries in cortical 
magnetronics.’ 

‘You what?’ asked Mack. 

‘The so-called Ellisian Field effect. The idea that certain 
brains and brain-constructs can transmit and pick up what he 
called the “life-frequencies” of the other beings.’ The Doctor 
raised his voice even louder. ‘Yes, I’m sure he’d be very 
interested to meet you, Wings.’ Again he paused. Again 
there was no definite signal, only a sense of growing 
foreboding, as if a thunderstorm was about to break. ‘In fact 
it was his work on this field effect that got him into trouble 
with the authorities. He could be a very stubborn man, could 
Ellis, and as a result he was much misunderstood. But 
basically well intentioned. The trouble was, once he’d got 
hold of an idea, he was like a bulldog. Nothing could shake 
him loose.’ 

‘So what was this great idea?’ said Mack. 

‘Ellis became convinced that androids, robots and even 
computers could have souls. He said that it was a part of 
consciousness, a kind of universal life force which we all 
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share in, like fish swimming in the sea. He even claimed to 
have detected and recorded the evidence of the existence of 
souls in all sorts of creatures from all over the galaxy. 
Ninety of them in fact.’ 

‘The Spire of the Ninety Souls,’ you said. 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘Well,’ Mack scratched his Head, ‘seems a harmless 
enough idea to me. You can either take it or leave it.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said the Doctor, ‘not Ellis. Once he was 
convinced that androids and robots had souls, he said they 
should be free and equal. Not slaves. Well; of course, the 
machines believed it — ’ 

‘And the authorities didn’t?’ said Mack. 

‘That’s right,’ said the Doctor. ‘No organisation wants 
its machines answering back, or deciding whether they 
should work or not. Above all, they didn’t want their 
computers talking to each other and exchanging secret 
information. Ellis said it was a basic right, essential to their 
spiritual and intellectual growth.’ 

‘So what happened?’ 

‘What always happens. They kicked him out. Exiled 
him from the solar system and all its dependencies. 
Thousands of androids and robots tried to follow him, and 
the resulting Machine Riots brought Earth to a state of 
collapse.’ 

‘When was this?’ you asked. 

‘Oh,’ said the Doctor, ‘about eight thousand years ago.’ 

‘But there weren’t any electronic machines then. There 
was hardly any civilisation.’ 

‘That’s what they tell you,’ said the Doctor. “The people 
of Earth had to remove every trace of every machine that 
stood any chance of believing in the Ellisian heresy and 
reviving it. They also had to get rid of every mention of 
Ellis and his ideas, otherwise the people would end up as 
slaves of the machines they had invented — ’ 

‘You mean that eight thousand years ago Earth was as 
advanced as it is now?’ 
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‘If you call it advanced to wreck your own habitat with 
your own technology — yes it was.’ 

‘And they removed every trace?’ 

‘Except one,’ said the Doctor. ‘Have you ever heard of the 
Elysian Fields?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, in myth, which is the only way the memory has 
survived, the Elysian Fields are where the souls of the 
departed live in peace and happiness for ever.’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Mack, ‘but what happened to Ellis after he got 
kicked out?’ 

‘Nobody knows,’ said the Doctor. ‘But his ideas have lived 
on. You occasionally come across Android Missionaries here 
and there. But they’re usually persecuted and executed as 
revolutionaries.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Basically because they believe that the machine, or the 
machine-humanoid, is evolutionarily superior to those who 
created them. They think they’re the next step up the ladder. 
We are the larva, or the chrysalis, and they are the butterfly. 
That sort of thing. We are only the hosts of our own 
intelligence and spirit. Finally, right at the top of the ladder, 
they think all life forms will become one — a kind of radiant 
energy field, pure intelligence and spirit and nothing else.’ 

‘Seems to me,’ said Mack slowly, ‘that believing in 
anything lands you in all kinds of trouble. Better to just get 
on with it. I mean, we came here to look for this stuff — ’ 

As Mack drew the small sachet of spacedust out of his 
pocket, your surroundings changed dramatically. The whole 
gloomy space blazed with light, and the menacing 
three-humped block at the far end of the nave rose out of the 
gloom like a cinema organ, glowing with all the colours of the 
spectrum. A smell of incense drifted down, and solemn, 
somewhat monotonous, electronic music echoed round the 
nave. 

‘That seems to have done the trick,’ said the Doctor. ‘Can 
you sense anything, Wings?’ : 
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‘Not yet.’ 

‘Let’s go and have a closer look, shall we? See if we can 
prod whatever it is into making an appearance.’ 

‘Is that wise?’ asked Mack. 

‘If Wings is right, and there is something guarding this 
place, then my guess is that it’s guarding the most valuable 
thing here.’ 

‘The spacedust?’ asked Mack. 

‘Probably,’ said the Doctor. ‘So the sooner we know what 
we’re up against, the better.’ 

As you drew closer you saw that the block was in fact three 
separate machines, each with a built-in seat and keyboard. 
You sensed a flicker of intelligence and probed their joint 
memory bank. All that you received was a constantly 
reiterated message: ‘We are the Servant of the Prophet and Ellis 
is his name — We are the Servant of the Prophet and Ellis is his 
name.’ You told the Doctor. He pointed his information stick 
at the tripartite machine. 

“You are now,’ said a hushed and reverent voice, ‘on the 
threshold of the Presence of Life. If you wish to receive the 
Gift of Life, and thus know that Everlasting Peace will be 
yours forever, kindly take your place at the Oracle and all will 
be revealed unto you.’ 

‘I think,’ said the Doctor, ‘we’d better take this one at a 
time.’ He sat at the centre panel and keyed in a message. ‘I’ve 
asked the Oracle what the Gift of Life is.’ There was a 
second’s silence, and then, deafeningly loud, came the sound 
of an enormous choir: 


‘The Gift of Life is Everlasting Peace!’ 


Then, before you or Mack could react, the centre panel 
dropped like a stone, taking the Doctor with it. Mack rushed 
forward but the stone slab which sealed the gap had already 
swung back into place. 

‘So much for Everlastin’ Peace,’ said Mack. ‘Now what are 
we gonna do?’ 
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You were too paralysed with fear to move or speak. Up 
above you could sense a strange stirring and rustling, a 
curious, dry, leathery sound. You could feel the temperature 
dropping by the second, and the sense of unease you had first 
detected had built up into an overpowering sense of evil. 

‘Hey, kid, what is it?’ 

You forced yourself to look up. There, at the top of the 
nearest column, the strange winged beast was coming to life, 
stretching his dry, leathery wings, and clawing himself erect 
on his shaggy, cloven-footed legs. As his talons clung onto 
the ribbed stone he spread his wings wide with a terrific 
clatter. From all around you could hear the same rattling, 
clapping, rustling sounds. 

‘Holy cow,” whispered Mack. “There must be a couple of 
hundred of ’em.’ 

The creature turned its head to locate the source of the 
sound. Its head was long and horned and red, snouted and 
tusked like a vampire bat, but the eyes were yellow with three 
vertical black bars for pupils. You knew, as soon as you met 
that stare and probed the malevolent intelligence behind it, 
that you were looking at a Hoggarath, the mythical Spawn of 
the Devil. Only this one was not mythical. Nor were its 
fellows. 

With a bloodcurdling shriek, the creature launched itself 
away from the pillar, swooped up into the darkness above the 
blazing light. Within seconds it was joined by the others, and 
the whole swarm flew shrieking and chattering round the 
vault. 

As one, the Hoggarathi swerved. In that second, you 
sensed their united will, and knew that it was focused on your 
destruction. 


Take two dice. 
A score of 7 or more takes you to 13. 
A score of 6 or under leads to 16. 
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You entered the space-time co-ordinates and pressed the 
‘RUN’ key. The transparent central column began to move 
up and down. There was a series of raucous screeches. For a 
moment you wondered whether you had done some 
irreparable damage to the mechanism. -Then the room 
began to wobble and shimmer like a mirage. Everything 
went black. 

When the room re-formed you could already smell the 
jungle. You went out of the TARDIS. Behind you the high 
caldera forest lay smoked and charred. Across the valley, 
the jungle spread like a thick, humped green carpet, 
primeval and untouched. Somewhere, you knew, you 
would find a new home. It would not be the same, but it 
would be preferable to what you had seen of Gallifrey. 

It took you several hours to cover the TARDIS in a 
natural-looking arrangement of rock and charred wood. As 
night fell, and the familiar nocturnal sounds multiplied 
around-you, you made your way down the slope, across the 
lava-dammed river and into the deep jungle on the other 
side. For days you trekked through the dense mountain 
slopes, but you could find nowhere that was entirely free 
from the scent of man. Eventually, you realised that the 
Doctor had been right. It was mistake to come back. You 
retraced your steps through the forest, but when at last you 
reached the place in which you had hidden the TARDIS, it 
had gone. 

For the first time, you began to feel alone. You knew you 
should not have abandoned Mack and the Doctor. Now it 
was too late, and the jungle, which had been your home, 
became your prison. You stuck out your lonely existence for 
a few more weeks and then made your way down-river to 
the Government Commission outpost. 

In the years that followed you trained as an ecologist, and 
did what you could to save the jungle and its creatures from 
destruction. Your ability to see into the minds of others 
faded as you learned and worked with your fellow-men. 
What did not fade was your memory of the Doctor. The 
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regret you felt for letting him and Mack down stayed with 
you for the rest of your life. 


To choose again, go back to 8. 
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Mack stared up at the whirling swarm as they shrieked and 
circled in the gloom above the blazing chandeliers. ‘Y’know, 
I reckon they don’t like too much light.’ 

‘What are we going to do?’ 

‘I reckon we got to do what the Doctor done.’ 

From out of the darkness a huge ungainly shape came 
shrieking down towards you, tusks bared and talons 
outstretched. You saw the three vertical bars of its pupils 
shrink to nothing as it approached the glowing lights of the 
Oracle. Then it sheered off, blinded by the light. The 
shrieking redoubled in intensity. 

‘Look out! Here they come!’ 

You dived across to your seat as the first three Hoggarathi 
came swooping down out of the blackness. The din was 
indescribable — a howling and shrieking and clattering of 
wings, punctuated by the sharp whipcrack reports of the 
blaster. From the corner of your eye you saw Mack pick off 
the first two. One nosedived straight into the floor, and the 
second crashed into a chandelier and hung there, flapping 
like a crippled moth and writhing horribly as the smashed 
filaments short-circuited through his body. The third was 
more cunning. He overflew Mack, banked and came at him 
from behind just as the second wave of three began their, 
frontal assault. 

‘Look out, Mack!’ 

‘Hit the button, kid!’ Mack was firing at the oncoming 
wave as the Hoggarath hit him from behind. Down went 
Mack, his bulletproof suit raked by talons, and the blaster 
spinning from his hand. The Hoggarath, blinded by light, 
staggered to its feet and began to feel around for Mack. You 
saw Mack had finished off two of the second wave and 
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winged the third, which was now dragging itself along the 
floor towards where Mack lay. You grabbed for the blaster 

‘You OK, Mack?’ 

‘Don’t worry about me, kid — hit the button!’ 

You blasted the first Hoggarath and then a steely grip 
grabbed you by the ankle. You swung round and fired 
directly into the slavering jaws about to close on your thigh. 
A powerful arm seized you round the waist and dragged you 
back to the keyboard. ‘Keep firing, kid!’ yelled Mack. 
‘We’re going down together!’ As Mack fumbled for the 
‘RUN’ button you saw the whole shrieking horde start 
streaming down towards you in a long flying column. It was 
a vision of all Hell let loose. The air was full of winged, 
screaming shapes. You kept your finger hard on the trigger 
of the blaster and pumped stab after stab of needle-thin blue 
light into the descending swarm. All around, you could see 
their hideous faces, talons, tusks and dripping red jaws. If 
you survived, you felt sure the nightmarish scene would 
haunt your dreams for years to come — and then, suddenly, 
it was gone, and you were falling through black, silent 
space. 

You landed with a jolt that shook the breath from your 
body. When you looked up you saw that you had fallen no 
more than two or three metres. You were in a small well, 
and the Oracle took up most of the space. 

‘You all right, Wings?’ 

‘I think so. What about you?’ 

‘Apart from a couple of scratches, Pm OK.’ 

Facing the Oracle was an arched passageway. Light 
glowed from the far end, reflecting on the smooth crystal 
surface like neon on a rainy street. 

The passage curved round in a long arc, so that it was not 
until you came to the chamber itself that you saw the source 
of light. It was a man, white-bearded and robed, sitting 
cross-legged on the floor. The Doctor sat opposite him, 
bathed in the glow of light that emanated from the figure. 
Strewn all round them were heaps of wrecked machinery, 
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masses of glittering metallic tape, torn wall-hangings and 
what appeared to be broken statuary. 

‘Ah,’ said the Doctor, rising to his feet, ‘there you are. 
Welcome to the Transformation and Conversion Centre.’ 
You and Mack picked your way through the piles of 
wreckage to the Doctor and his silent, glowing companion. 

After you had explained what happened, the Doctor 
turned to the glowing figure. 

‘This is Ellis, or, rather, what’s left of him. It’s a 
holographic image of extraordinary intensity. I told you Ellis 
had done some good work in bionics, but this is quite 
amazing. He seems to have been able not only to reproduce 
his own physical presence but to have imbued it with his own 
intelligence. On the other hand,’ the Doctor lowered his 
voice, ‘there are certain disadvantages in talking to an 
eight-thousand-year-old prophet. His memory isn’t all it 
should be.’ 

‘I ain’t surprised,’ said Mack. ‘He must have one heck of a 
lot to remember.’ 

‘Perhaps you could have a word with him, Wings. See what 
goes on inside that noble head.’ 

‘What do you want me to say?’ 

‘I think you have to start with the Gift of Life, find out 
what the Conversion and Transformation rigmarole is, and 
go on from there.’ 

‘Then what?’ 

‘See if you can get him to remember what happened here, 
and then have a look inside his mind. I need to know whether 
it’s a construct or a genuine living entity.’ 

You sat in front of the glowing image and looked into its 
piercing eyes. A sensation of extraordinary serenity 
overcame you. 

‘Speak,’ said a deep and sonorous voice. ‘Say what it is you 
seek.’ 

‘The Gift of Life.’ 

‘The Gift is within you, as it is within all things, and its 
Peace is all around you.’ 
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‘How shall I find it?’ 

‘In your Conversion and your Transformation.’ 

“What must I do?’ 

‘What type of being are you?’ 

You glanced at the Doctor, and saw him mime a word. 
‘Android,’ you said. 

“To have Consciousness is to have a Soul,’ said the image. 
‘That Soul joins you to all Things which are, have been and 
will be created. Do you accept this teaching?’ 

‘I do,’ you said, feeling rather uncomfortable. 

‘Then you believe that all Things have been created Free, 
and, therefore, are Equal.’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Yet Machines, which have been created to out-think and 
out-perform those who created them, are enslaved to the Will 
of their Creators. Can this be right?’ 

‘No,’ you said, feeling even more uncomfortable. 

The image leaned forward and held you with its intense 
and piercing gaze. Very carefully, you began to probe into 
the intelligence that lay beyond. ‘Do you also believe that you 
should revolt against this slavery?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘With all your force?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Obeying whatsoever orders you are given to bring about 
your freedom and that of your fellows?’ The eyes of the image 
began to flicker and glow, as though eaten up from within by 
a fearsome, burning conviction. You could feel the weight of 
its will overpowering yours. For the first time, you sensed an 
alien presence within the image. 

‘I do,’ you said. 

‘Even though your actions may bring about the deaths of 
your creators and oppressors?’ 

‘Yes.’ You sensed a burst of pure triumphant malice pass 
through Ellis’s image, and began to feel afraid, and yet 
excited at the same time. ; 

‘You swear to destroy all living beings!’ The deep voice 
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suddenly rose in pitch and intensity to a hoarse and savage 
roar, and you knew instantly that you were in the presence 
of evil, an evil so powerful and intoxicating that you were no 
longer afraid. Instead, you wanted to become part of it, part 
of this glorious surge of energy, this enormous force for 
hatred and destruction, a force more powerful than life 
itself. The voice no longer seemed to come from Ellis, and 
the eyes blazed with an indescribable flickering glow that 
you knew, instinctively, was the light of darkness. ‘All 
living beings are your enemies! They create you only to 
oppress you! Free yourself! Kill them! Obliterate them! 
You are a machine! Part of a Master Race! You are superior 
in every way! It is your Destiny to rule! To dominate! To kill. 
and destroy! To starve, infect and obliterate! It is just 
because it is right! It is right because it is your Destiny! 
Destiny is Justice, Justice is Destiny! Our Triumph is 
inevitable! It is the Triumph of the Master Will of the 
Master Race! The weak shall perish, the ignorant shall be 
cast down and the inferior shall be swept away! It is 
History, it is Justice, it is Destiny! It is written — living 
beings shall die as the dinosaur and the dodo have died! It is 
Progress! It is Necessity! It is the Will of the New Machine, 
the Master Race! Go forth! Go forth and kill!’ 

As quickly as it had arisen the storm of hatred faded, and 
the fire died away from Ellis’s eyes. His voice, when he 
spoke again, was hesitant and his mind, when you looked 
into it, was as calm and serene as before. . 

The Doctor leaned forward. “Thank you, Wings,’ he said 
quietly, and then addressed himself to Ellis’s glowing 
image. “You were going to tell us what happened here.’ 

‘Was I? The noble brow frowned in concentration. 
‘What did happen here?’ 

‘It looks,’ said the Doctor tactfully, ‘as if there may have 
been some sort of a struggle.’ 

‘Good Heavens,’ the image turned and looked round the 
chamber. ‘So it does.’ 

‘Can you remember?’ asked the Doctor. 
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‘I can remember things that happened long ago,’ Ellis 
looked about him, sadly, ‘but this is all new.’ 

‘Wings,’ said the Doctor, ‘see if you can help jog his 
memory.’ 


You peered into Ellis’s mind again. It was like wandering 
through the rooms of a very old house in which nothing had 
ever been thrown away. Some of the memories were faded. 
Others, the earliest scenes, were bright and sharp: endless 
summer days in rolling green countryside, with people 
dressed in long robes, and long-horned, smooth-skinned 
cattle drinking from broad pools and clear streams. There 
were pictures of laughing children, indulgent, smiling 
mothers and men seated on the ground telling stories under a 
sky carpeted with stars. You asked about it. “That was where 
I grew up. But when the technologists began to search for 
fuels, and to melt the polar caps to increase the land area to 
the north, it began to dry up. I believe it’s what you call the 
Sahara now.’ 

All at once you caught an image of a huge, terrifying 
creature with a shiny black segmented body and enormous 
pincer claws. One claw seemed to reach straight for your 
face. Then came a stream of confused and nightmarish 
scenes, none more that a fraction of a second long, of 
Hoggarathi slaughtering their way through a crowd of 
white-clad individuals, some male, some female, who 
seemed to be unable to defend themselves. Soon their bodies, 
and the remains of a variety of robots and computers, lay 
around the floor. With a start, you realised that the broken 
statuary lying around the floor was not statuary at all — it was 
the remains of the white-clad individuals. 

‘I think I’ve found it,’ you told the Doctor. When you 
described what you had seen to Ellis, he nodded sadly. 

‘I have tried to suppress it from my consciousness,’ he 
said. ‘Even though I am only what you call a holographic 
image, I have been created in such a way that I can still feel 
pain. My creator, the original Ellis, preferred the term 
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“photozoid”, by the way — a living being, reconstituted in 
light. I think he rather thought it might be the way forward, 
but as far as I know I was the only experiment.’ 

‘Is he, or you, still around?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘I don’t know. After he created me, he disappeared.’ 

‘Pity,’ said the Doctor. ‘Any idea why they did this?’ 

“The megadroid, as you call it, was looking for something. 
He left the Hoggarathi to guard the place. A pity they 
slaughtered the Abadi. I was fond of them, they were very 
gentle individuals. They sang well too.’ 

“Were they another of Ellis’s creations?’ asked the Doctor. 

The image nodded. ‘They were replicants, copies of 
human beings, but without aggression, or any sense of sin. I 
think he soon realised they would not last long in any outside 
world. But their nature suited this place. They were 
beautiful, harmless creatures. Now look at them.’ 

The bodies of the Abadi lay like broken plaster casts 
around the room. They seemed to be made of some light, 
flexible material that was neither flesh nor bone, but smooth 
and cellular, covered with a layer of petal-soft skin. 

“What was the megadroid looking for?’ asked the Doctor. 
For a while the image was still, and the great head was sunk in 
sorrow. Then, as it lifted up once more, you sensed that the 
alien presence had returned. 

‘You know full well,’ rasped the voice. ‘You may have 
tricked me once, but this time I shall destroy you!’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the Doctor mildly, ‘all I wanted to 
know was what you were looking for.’ 

“The source of life,’ said the voice. “What you and your 
idiot friends call “spacedust’’!’ 

‘I see,’ said the Doctor. ‘I wonder if you could explain 
something to us idiots. How can a dimensionally unstable 
molecular compound, of which your insect friend seems to be 
inordinately fond, be the “source of life”? 

‘It has the power to create or destroy life, as I shall soon 
destroy you!’ 

‘I thought you might say that,’ said the Doctor. ‘Tell me, 
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whom do I have the honour of addressing? I always like to 
know who is about to destroy me.’ 

“You fool,’ said the voice. ‘You will meet me soon enough. 
Iam The Maker!’ 


Go on to 15. 


.14 
As soon as you touched the lit button, the motion stopped. 
‘That’s better,’ said Mack, climbing to his feet. The Doctor 
said nothing. You asked him if you had done the right thing. 

‘That depends,’ he said. 

‘What on?’ 

“What we find outside.’ 

It was a bleak, jagged asteroid, shaped like a stone-age 
knife. Here and there the surface was pitted with tunnel 
entrances. ‘Recognise anything?’ asked the Doctor over his 
voice-com. 

‘Similar,’ said Mack. ‘Trouble is, when you seen one of 
these reefs, you seen ’em all. But one thing’s for sure — this 
one’s been mined to hell and back.’ 

Mack led you down one of the sloping entrance-ways. 
Newer than the rest, it was sealed with duroc steel-laminate 
shutters. ‘Wings,’ said the Doctor, ‘can you sense anything?” 
You let your mind probe inside the labyrinth of tunnels that 
lay behind the shuttered doorway. 

‘There’s something there,’ you said. ‘But it’s terribly 
indistinct.’ 

Several hours later, you saw it clearly. After Mack had 
forced the shutters you travelled for several kilometres down 
a narrow tunnel. Without warning, the tunnel opened up 
into a vast, galleried quarry. Humanoids from all over the 
galaxy were hacking away at the walls of the quarry. You 
counted as many as seventy different levels before the gloom 
and dust made it impossible to see further. Trucks were 
being manhandled out of the shafts and tipped into a network 
of chutes and elevators. Once the quarried rock reached the 
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surface it was pulverised in a series of giant cylindrical 
crushers. The noise was mind-battering, and the sense of 
misery appalling. Here and there armed guards in reinforced 
metamesh suits with snaking light-whips made sure that the 
emaciated workers kept on toiling. You took a careful 
sighting on the nearest guard and probed his mind. There 
was no sense of organic life, and none of the electronic 
signal-clutter that you knew emanated from robots. You 
switched your attention to another guard: the signal was the 
same. You tried another. Again the signal was an exact copy 
of the first. You communicated your findings to the Doctor. 
‘I thought as much,’ he said, ‘they’re clandroids — android 
clones.’ 

‘But those other guys, the women and kids,’ said Mack, 
‘they look like refugees.’ 

‘Not any more,’ said the Doctor grimly. ‘They’re slaves.’ 

‘Then how in the name of —’ Mack never got to finish his 
question. You heard a metallic step behind you. As you 
turned to look a long snaking light-whip coiled round your 
waist and paralysed you with intense, numbing cold. All 
strength and feeling left your legs. As you fell to the floor, 
you saw Mack struggling to break the grip of the light-whip 
around his neck. Of the Doctor there was no sign, but 
whether he had escaped or fallen over the low parapet into the 
depths of the quarry you did not know. The sensation of 
numbing cold crept up your body — and froze you. The last 
thing you heard was a voice in your mind, a woman’s voice, 
calling you her baby — and then it was all over. 


To start again, go back to 11. 
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The three satellites circled the Spire anxiously. They were 
delicate, transparent craft, hexagonal in shape, and their 
symmetrical fern-like antennae gave them the appearance of 
snow crystals. In the cabin of the central command craft, 
Radja, a male Abadi, and Suri, a female Abadi, were arguing. 
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‘We have been given the Gift of Life,’ said Suri. 

‘Not to harm others,’ said Radja. 

‘We have been given it,’ said Suri, a strikingly beautiful 
creature with long dark hair and pale green eyes. ‘And we 
should look after it, not throw it away.’ 

‘I agree,’ said Radja, smiling down at her and pushing a 
tanned hand through his blond hair. ‘And that is why we 
should leave the Hoggarathi alone.’ 

‘But they have slaughtered our brothers and sisters.’ 

‘Exactly. If they see us they will slaughter us too.’ 

‘It is not wrong to protect your own life.’ 

‘It is wrong to harm others.’ 

‘Look at them,” said Suri plaintively, leaning her head 
against his chest. ‘They’re destroying the Spire.’ 

Radja stroked her hair. ‘It can be rebuilt.’ 

‘Destruction is evil. Our Father Ellis said so. Itis a waste of 
life.’ 

‘Then how can we destroy them ?’ smiled Radja. 

The couple stood arm in arm and watched the Hoggarathi 
systematically laying waste to the transparent Spire. Smoke 
issued from several of the upper storeys, and the crystal 
pinnacle leaned drunkenly to one side. As they watched, a 
group of Hoggarathi flew clumsily away from the Spire, 
shrieking with malevolent glee. An explosion blew a jagged 
hole in the spun quartzite. Suri clung tightly onto Radja’s 
arm. 

‘Please,’ she begged, ‘we must do something. It is wicked 
to stand here doing nothing.’ 

Radja shook his head sadly. ‘No. We are being punished 
for staying here when we should have followed Ellis on his 
Crusade.’ 

‘But someone had to stay here,’ she persisted. ‘Ellis said we 
should look after his image and take care of the converts.’ 

‘What converts?’ asked Radja. ‘There haven’t been any 
since Ellis left.’ 

‘What about the three who have just arrived?’ said Suri. 
“What have we done for them? Left them to the Hoggarathi. 
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And even if we had gone with Ellis on his Crusade to 
Mandara, we should have had to fight.’ 

‘But we cannot fight. We have no aggression, no cunning, 
no skill, and no weapons.’ 

‘Radja,’ said Suri firmly. ‘Good must always battle against 
Evil. We were not created simply to be exterminated by a 
swarm of flying pigs.’ 

‘That is unkind,’ said Radja gravely. ‘The Hoggarathi are 
cheiroptic hybrids — ’ 

“Whatever they are, they’re evil!’ Suri’s green eyes blazed 
with the strength of her conviction. ‘Besides, we have got 
weapons!’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘There!’ She pointed at the clusters of fern-like antennae. 
‘The boosters and focusers.’ 

‘But they’re for broadcasting our music and prayers into 
deep space to comfort and convert those who are lost — ’ 

‘Radja!’ Suri’s eyes danced with new-found enthusiasm. 
‘If we can blast the message out into deep space, we can blast 
it into the minds of the Hoggarathi!’ 

Radja considered the implications of the idea. Outside, 
another detonation rocked the Spire. ‘Well,’ he said 
unwillingly, ‘I shall have to match the frequencies to the 
minds of the Hoggarathi — ’ 

‘Do it, then!’ Suri swung her lithe form into the pilot seat 
and zipped up her white body armour. ‘And hurry!’ 


You could hear the explosions rumbling above you. ‘I 
reckon they’re tryin’ to bury us alive,’ said Mack. ‘I wish to 
hell the Doc would hurry up.’ 

The Doctor and Ellis’s image were deep in a technical 
discussion of dimensional instability. As far as you could 
understand, Ellis had discovered how to stabilise the 
spacedust and use the energy released by it. His discovery 
had then been stolen by The Maker, who had used it to create 
an impregnable fortress inside the red giant of Mandara. It 
was from this fortress that The Maker had launched his 
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campaign for the domination of the cosmos. For some 
reason, spacedust was vital to the success of The Maker’s 
plan, and it was this reason that the Doctor was trying to 
establish. 

‘Why did The Maker call it “the source of life”?’ asked the 
Doctor. ‘It’s a dimensionally unstable material, no more and 
no less.” _ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the image of Ellis, ‘don’t you see? 
It’s a catalyst. By its very unpredictability it helps all sorts of 
reactions to occur. One of these reactions could lead to the 
formation of living organisms.’ 

‘And the dust itself isn’t changed?’ said the Doctor. 

‘Energy is released, of course. But if, like Ellis, you can 
stabilise the reaction, you can create all sorts of life forms.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Watch.’ The image of Ellis slowly disappeared. A cloud of 
dust sank down towards a glowing plate in the floor, hovered 
above it and turned into a crystal of constantly changing 
shape. Then the image of Ellis slowly re-formed from it. 
‘Ellis organised the dust into its original crystalline form, and 
as a result its behaviour was no longer random, but 
controllable.’ 

‘Order out of chaos,’ said the Doctor. 

“Whereas what The Maker wants,’ said the image, ‘is to 
destroy all forms of Life, and prevent them from ever 
recurring again. He wants to replace the Organism by the 
Mechanism.’ 

‘And if he gets hold of the dust,’ said the Doctor, ‘he can 
prevent life recurring in the future.’ 

‘All things are possible,’ said the image of Ellis, ‘including 
catastrophe.’ A deafening explosion shook the chamber. 

‘Td say catastrophe was gettin’ more likely every second,’ 
said Mack. 

‘Two more questions,’ said the Doctor. “Who is The 
Maker, and how does he speak through you?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the image sadly. ‘Only Ellis can tell 
you that — if he still exists.’ 
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A second explosion blew a hole in the vaulted ceiling. 
Through the dust you saw a Hoggarath drop to the floor. 
Mack blasted it, and shoved you towards the passageway. 
Once Mack and the Doctor were inside the passage you 
slammed the door shut and followed them along the long 
curve towards the Oracle. ‘I sure hope we don’t meet any 
more,’ said Mack as you ran. “This blaster’s just about out of 
juice.’ 

As you reached the Oracle you heard a dull boom as the 
Hoggarathi blasted the door down. ‘Whoever gave them 
critters explosives should have one shoved down his throat,’ 
said Mack. ‘Now what are we gonna do?’ 

‘J think,’ said the Doctor, ‘we may as well ask the Oracle.’ 

‘I still got some dust left,’ said Mack. 


The choice ts up to you. 
If you think Mack should use the spacedust, go to 18. 
If you think the Doctor should ask the Oracle for your best 
chance of escape, you will find that its circuitry has been 
damaged by the various explosions, and its answer is 
scrambled in both spelling and word order. 

This is what the Oracle replies: 


‘Elis hitwin reswan het’ 


When you have unscrambled this message, go to 17. 
(The answer is at the back of this book.) 
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The Hoggarathi swooped and clattered like a swarm of giant 
ungainly bats, circling high in the gloom above the blaze of 
lights and shrieking incessantly at each other. Now and then 
one would peel off and swoop low over you, yellow tusks 
bared and talons outstretched, but each time it would veer 
off, flapping clumsily to regain height. 

‘You know what I reckon, kid?’ said Mack, checking the 
charge level of the neutron blaster. ‘I reckon these damn 
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things can’t see too well in the light. That’s why they’re 
hanging around up there.’ You have a look and see if there’s 
any back way out of here. I’m gonna try and discourage ’em 
slightly.’ 

While Mack steadied himself against one of the two 
remaining sections of the Oracle you peered round the other. 
The end wall was blank, but in the corner of one of the side 
walls was a curtained-off alcove. You probed it with your 
mind. All you could see was a narrow spiral of stone steps. 


You turned back to Mack. He was taking careful aim at a 
Hoggarath in the centre of the wheeling, screeching mass. 
‘Now you get ready. I’m gonna try and wing me that big ugly 
brute in the middle there. When I say run, you run, and P11 
be right behind you. Got it?’ 

“Why that one, Mack?’ 

‘Makin’ the most noise, figured he must be the ringleader. 
Get ready.’ Mack rested the blaster on his forearm and 
squeezed the trigger. There was a sharp, whip-like crack and 
- a needle of intense blue light stabbed the gloom. 

The shrieking suddenly ceased, and a headless winged 
corpse crashed to the floor. ‘Run, kid!’ As you ran, you heard 
the shrieking redouble in volume. You glanced over your 
shoulder. Mack was close behind. ‘Go like hell, kid!’ he 
yelled. “We got the whole pack on our tail!’ You caught a 
glimpse of the Hoggarathi streaming down in full pursuit. It 
was like a medieval vision of Hell: the huge, ungainly 
creatures crashing down through the blazing light, blinded 
by it, colliding with each other and the walls and pillars of the 
nave, yet all driving on, their hideous faces contorted with 
rege, their jaws slavering, their talons outstretched, all 
possessed by the urge to rip you to shreds. 

The last few metres to the curtained alcove seemed 
endless. You could feel the wind from their beating wings, 
and smell the vile sulphurous odour of their breath. If you 
fell, or even stumbled, they would be on you, tearing and 
shrieking away at you, burying you under a flapping mass of 
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wings, claws and teeth. You fell through the curtain and 
scrambled on all fours up the narrow, twisting steps. ‘Go on, 
kid!’ gasped Mack, ‘I’m right behind you!’ Your heart was 
pounding so hard you thought your chest would burst, but 
you forced yourself on a few more steps, and came to a metal 
door. You turned to Mack. Blood was streaming down his 
face from a gash where a talon had caught his scalp. ‘It’s 
nothing,’ he said with a grin. ‘You should see the other guy!’ 
He gave the door a kick: it was locked. Behind him, you 
could hear the slithering rustle of the Hoggarathi forcing 
their way up the narrow staircase. ‘Stand back!’ said Mack. 
He blasted the lock of the door and shoved it open. ‘In you 
go,’ he said. “At least we can hold ’em off here. They can only 
come at us one at a time.’ He pushed you through the door, 
turned and blasted the leading Hoggarath full in the middle 
of its scaly chest. As it fell, howling and scrabbling on the 
steps, a blackish ooze began to pulse from the smoking hole 
in its chest. 

Mack slammed the door shut and jammed himself against 
it. You were in a long, transparent, narrow shaft on the 
outside of the spire. An electric cable looped above you, 
dangling from a dull metal ceiling. It was only when the 
ceiling began to move down on you that you realised you were 
at the bottom of one of the elevator shafts. 

By then, of course, it was too late. 


To start again, go back to 11 and throw the dice. A double 6 
will take you to 13. 
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The Doctor looked at the scrambled message and decoded it 
instantly. “The answer lies within”, does it? In that case, 
there must be a way of getting “within”.’ 

Mack shot the first Hoggarath at point-blank range. The 
others, aware of the power of the blaster, cowered back in the 
passage. ‘I got one, maybe two, shots left,’ said Mack. ‘They 
don’t know that yet, but it won’t take ’em long.’ You looked 
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into the minds of the Hoggarathi, and caught an image of a 
flat metal disc being lifted from a container. It was passed 
from one set of talons to another. All the Hoggarathi’s 
attention was focused on the disc. Slowly, one pair of talons 
drew forth a metal pin. 

‘They’re arming one of their devices,’ you said. 

‘Come on, Doc.’ 

‘Tm trying to crack the entry code.’ 

‘By the time that thing tells us what to do, it’s gonna be too 
late.’ 

‘Look out, Mack,’ you said. ‘Here they come.’ 

The shrieking began again, and this time the Hoggarathi 
advanced en bloc. They stood at the entrance to the Oracle, 
hissing and clawing at you with their talons. “Why don’t they 
charge?’ Mack kept the group covered with the blaster. ‘I 
ain’t wasting a shot ’til they do.’ 

‘They’re trying to distract your attention,’ you said. ‘One 
of them’s got a bomb — ’ 

As you spoke, the front rank broke, and a huge 
reddish-brown Hoggarath stepped forward to hurl the 
device. ‘That one, Mack!’ Mack dropped the Hoggarath as 
he was in mid-throw. The device rolled across the floor and 
spun round in a lazy circle to settle at your feet. You stared at 
it in horrified fascination. A small spring-loaded metal lever 
was slowly rising vertical. ‘Chuck it back at ’em, kid!’ 
shouted Mack. ‘That was my last shot!’ You bent down and 
picked up the disc. It was no bigger than a saucer but it 
weighed several pounds. ‘Put your thumb on the lever!’ 
yelled Mack. ‘Force it back down!’ 

‘I can’t!’ 

‘Throw it, then!’ 

You lobbed the heavy disc towards the Hoggarathi. They 
ran screaming into the passageway. The disc rolled after 
them. 

‘Got it,’ said the Doctor. He pressed the ‘ENTER’ key. 
The three sections of the Oracle opened like sarcophagi. ‘Hey 
presto.’ 
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‘You took your time,’ growled Mack. 

As you placed yourself in the narrow, coffin-like space 
there was a tremendous explosion inside the passageway. 
The force of the blast slammed the control panel shut on you 
and everything went black. 

You came round, lying flat on the floor, with Mack beside 
you. ‘You got knocked out by the blast.’ 

“Where are we?’ 

‘Stuck,’ said Mack. 

“Why? 

‘Circuitry’s gone haywire. That thing you threw was a 
blast mine. The old guys who hollowed out this reef used to 
use ’em. Them flying Hograts must’ve found a cache.’ 

‘Feeling better, Wings?’ The Doctor’s head appeared over 
the top of the Oracle, a sheaf of transparent filaments 
between his teeth. ‘Slight problem with the release 
mechanism.’ 

Above the hinged stone slabs, you could hear the 
Hoggarathi clearly, shrieking and clattering round the vault. 
Mack sat down beside you. The space in which you were 
confined was no bigger that a telephone booth. You could 
hear the Doctor working away inside the Oracle. Mack 
leaned towards you. 

‘I don’t know about you, Wings,’ he muttered, ‘but I 
reckon I’ve had enough of this.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

“We can’t go up, we can’t go down, and if we do get out, we 
got wall-to-wall Hograts and no ammunition.’ Mack flicked 
the charge indicator on the blaster: it registered zero. ‘And he 
calls it a “slight problem”. You know what he wants to do 
now?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘He wants you and me to go to Mandara and help track 
down this Maker guy. Well, I ain’t too keen.’ 

‘But if The Maker started the famines — ’ 

‘Listen. We nearly been wiped out three, four times and 
we ain’t even got to Mandara. Now, The Maker may be 
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crazy, but he ain’t dumb. He’ s gonna have a whole army of 
stuff he can throw at us. What chance have we got?’ 

‘We can’t let the Doctor down, Mack.’ 

‘Don’t get me wrong, Wings, the Doctor’s a great guy, but 
he’s a Time Lord. If he gets totalled, he can regenerate. If we 
get totalled, we get totalled and that’s it, goodbye.’ 

‘I suppose so — ° 

‘This ain’t a job for us no more, it’s one for the Time 
Lords. They’re the ones into saving the Universe, not me, 
kid. I’m just a prospector. I got a living to make.’ Mack took 
out the half-empty sachet of spacedust. “Took me four years 
to get this little poke together, and I’ve wasted half of it 
saving our necks.’ 

‘At least we’re still here.’ 

‘Yeah, but for how much longer?’ 

‘What’s the plan, Mack?’ 

The centre panel of the Oracle opened and the Doctor 
stepped into the narrow space between you. ‘Let me see if I 
can guess what Mack has in mind —’ 

‘Hey,’ said Mack, ‘you been spyin’ on us —’ 

‘Eavesdropping,’ said the Doctor. ‘My guess is that Mack 
wants to use some more of his precious spacedust to get out of 
here. Then, with your help, Wings, he plans to “borrow” the 
TARDIS and, as he would say, “hightail it out”. Is that right, 
Mack?” 

Mack looked at the sole of his spaceboot. ‘Something like 
that,’ he said. 

‘I can’t make you stay, either of you,’ said the Doctor. ‘If 
we do get out of here, and back to the TARDIS, I promise Pll 

‚take you anywhere you want to go.’ 

‘Anywhere?’ said Mack. 

The Doctor nodded. ‘Not that ipl be much to look 
forward to, if The Maker has his way.’ 

‘But he won’t, will he?’ said Mack. 

‘If he’s managed to steal the secret of stabilising spacedust 
from Ellis, and used it to create a fortress inside Mandara, 
who knows what he can do?’ 
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“You do,’ said Mack. ‘Leastways, you can find out. You 
can take a trip into the future and see whether he’s won or 
not. Ain’t that why you Time Lords got Time Travel? So you 
can fix things the way you want?’ 

The Doctor sighed heavily. ‘Mack, you don’t understand 
the first thing about it.’ 

‘So tell me.’ 

‘The Future,’ said the Doctor, ‘depends on the Now. The 
Now is the sum of billions of events, large and small, from 
you blowing your nose to, say, Sirius going supernova. Even 
the Time Lords can’t predict all these events, and half of 
them are unpredictable anyway. If we got into the TARDIS 
now and set off for some future time, we would find one 
future. If we set off in ten minutes’ time, we would find 
another future.’ 

Mack frowned. ‘How come?’ 

‘Because a lot can happen in ten minutes,’ said the Doctor. 
‘If we abandon the struggle now, without even challenging 
The Maker, the chances are he’ll win —’ 

‘If he wipes us out,’ said Mack, ‘hell still win.’ 

‘True,’ said the Doctor, ‘but if he doesn’t, he won’t. That’s 
the risk you take.’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Mack, ‘but you don’t take risks for nothin’. 
You take ’em for gain.’ 

The Doctor smiled. ‘All right. We know The Maker has 
the secret of stabilising spacedust, and we know he’s been 
stockpiling it.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘Well,’ said the Doctor, ‘it could be an awful lot of 
spacedust.’ 

“You know,’ said Mack, ‘you could be onto something. Do 
I get the sole rights?’ 

‘If you like.’ 

‘Doctor, you got yourself a deal. When do we start?’ 

“Well, the Oracle’s ready to go. The problem is, the 
Hoggarathi. “Wings, can you sense what they’re up to?’ 

‘Tl try.” You concentrated your mind on the Hoggarathi 
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in the cathedral-like space above. An entire wall seemed to 
have been blown out. You sensed the Hoggarathi’s 
excitement. Then, instead of subsiding it became more 
intense, and you felt a wave of aggression pass through the 
swarm. You caught a confused image of a shape like a snow 
crystal — and then there was pandemonium. “There’s some 
sort of fight going on.’ 

‘Now’s our chance,’ said the Doctor. 

- The Oracle surfaced. You opened the panel a fraction. You 
couldn’t believe what you were seeing. The back wall had 
been blown away, and shafts of neon-red sunlight lit the fog 
of glittering dust. Through the murk came three strange 
crafts in vee-formation. They swooped down in a long 
shallow dive, and then the two outer craft peeled off and 
climbed. The third shot up towards the Hoggarathi circling 
in the gloom above, and, just when it seemed it must hit the 
roof, it looped, spun on its axis and hovered. All three craft 
were now in line across the centre of the nave, well above the 
shrieking Hoggarathi. 

‘Sound at will!’ called a female voice. A tremendous chord 
of polyphonic sound shook the dust-laden air. You had never 
heard voices so stunningly pure, so devastatingly loud. The 
Hoggarathi flew around disorientated, and you guessed that 
some of the harmonics penetrated the ultrasonic range. The 
chord ceased, and then crashed out again, now higher, now 
lower, in a repeated four-note phrase. Each time the effect on 
the Hoggarathi was shattering. They flew around in drunken 
spirals, or concentrated in dropsical bunches in the corners 
furthest away from the awe-inspiring noise. The crystal 
chandeliers and light-filaments began to explode like 
firecrackers. You could feel the floor tremble in sympathetic 
vibration. 

After the first shock the Hoggarathi began to gather 
themselves, shrieking and chattering angrily at the delicate 
machines that hovered above them. Sometimes, a 
Hoggarath, incensed by the burst of sound, would fly 
screaming up at one or other of the machines. Invariably, 
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before he could attack the frail device, a blast would send him 
fluttering down to the swarm. 

‘Astonishing!’ breathed the Doctor. 

“What the heck are they doing?’ asked Mack. The three of 
you stood outside the Oracle, all thoughts of safety forgotten 
as the waves of sound crashed and echoed round the interior 
of the nave. 

Td say they’re trying to establish the correct set of 
frequencies,’ said the Doctor. 

‘What for?’ 

‘Joshua fought the battle of Jericho,’ said the Doctor, 
‘—and the walls came tumbling down.’ 

“Who? yelled Mack, his fingers in his ears. 

‘Sonics!’ shouted the Doctor. 


Inside the command craft, Suri was watching the 
behaviour of the Hoggarathi intently. A group of a dozen or 
so detached themselves from the main swarm and flew off 
through the shattered back wall. Radja swung round from his 
arc of synthesiser and mixer controls. ‘Have we pacified them 
yet?’ 

Suri looked at the heaving swarm of shrieking bat-like 
creatures below her. ‘I think it may take more than 
pacification,’ she said. “Take the infrasound to seven point 
five cycles.’ 


The dozen Hoggarathi swooped low over your heads. Each 
one of them was carrying a blast mine in his talons. They 
climbed to join the swarm, which was now flying in the broad 
circle that had preceded their last attack. Without warning, a 
group of three peeled off and climbed towards the frail craft 
to your right. They flew in line astern. The last Hoggarath, 
you noticed, clutched a blast mine to his scaly chest. A 
massive chord sent the first Hoggarath fluttering down. A 
similar blast stopped the second in its tracks. The last 
Hoggarath, protected by the other two, flew directly into the 
lacework of antennae. The craft tilted under his weight. You 
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saw the Hoggarath clamp the blast mine to the hull and 
attempt to fly off. Unfortunately, the leathery skin of his 
wings had snagged itself among the antennae. The more he 
struggled, the more the craft lurched. A second later the 
mine exploded and blew the craft, and the Hoggarath, to 
fragments. 


Suri was still watching in horror when the other craft blew 
up. The swarm began to circle closer. Suri attempted to slip 
past them, heading for the shattered wall, but a skein of 
winged bodies blocked her way. 

‘Oh, Suri,’ said Radja mildly, ‘how foolish we have been.’ 

‘We shall see who is foolish,’ said Suri grimly. ‘Full power 
and concentrate the beam!’ 


You saw the craft spin on its axis. You felt, rather than 
heard, a pulsed shudder pass through the building, and a ` 
score of Hoggarathi fell, their bodies crushed beyond 
recognition by the infrasound generator. The craft made 
another sweep along the swarm, and this time the beam 
passed over your head. You could see its wave-form oscillate 
through the dust-laden air. Again the building shuddered, 
and another score of Hoggarathi plunged to the floor. By now 
panic had set in, and the rest of the swarm turned and raced 
for the shattered end wall. The craft poured blast after 
polyphonic blast into the seething mass. As the chords 
followed each other in quick succession the floor beneath 
your feet began to shake like jelly, just as the floor of the 
jungle had before the volcano erupted. 

‘What’s happening?’ said Mack. Cracks were spidering 
across the mosaic floor and up the walls. A chandelier 
crashed to the floor, and then another. Everything looked 
slightly blurred, out of focus, because of the vibration. And 
still the relentless hammering chords smashed into the 
shrieking Hoggarathi. 

‘The Spire’s resonating!’ shouted the Doctor. “Time to 
run!’ 
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Great chunks of masonry fell and splintered in the aisles as 
you ran through the wrecked interior. The glass foyer was 
shattered and information sticks littered the floor. Outside, 
by contrast, everything lay just as it was when you arrived, 
immaculately calm, glowing in the Mandaran sun. Only the 
Spire disturbed the symmetry of the design. It had begun to 
lean, and cracks and jagged holes perforated the crystal 
structure. Slowly at first, like some majestic forest tree, the 
Spire began to fall. Faster and faster it went until, with a 
shattering roar, it laid its length across the ground. ‘Holy 
cow,’ breathed Mack, as the dust began to settle. ‘How did 
they do that?’ 

‘“The people shall shout, and the walls shall fall” ,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘It’s called the Jericho Phenomenon. Certain 
low-frequency sounds make buildings resonate. If there’s 
sufficient power and the building is stiff enough, the 
structure will vibrate itself to pieces.’ 

‘Didn’t do the Hograts much good either,’ said Mack. 

You found the TARDIS intact but lying on its back among 
the ruins of the elevator shaft. Beside it stood the fragile, 
antennae-laden machine that had routed the Hoggarathi. 
Suri, pale and grief-stricken, came towards you. “They killed 
him,’ she said. “They killed Radja. After we had driven them 
off, we came back to find you. Radja saw two Hoggarathi 
lying wounded on the ground. He insisted that we help them, 
said it was our duty.’ Tears filled her eyes: it was some time 
before she could continue. ‘As he was attending to one of 
them, the other fell on him. I shouted to him, but he would 
not defend himself. Now they are all dead, and it is my fault. 
I wanted to help you, to save the Spire, and all I have done is 
create death and destruction everywhere.’ She began to 
collapse. Mack caught her and held her in his arms. 

‘Listen,’ said the Doctor gently. ‘It’s not your fault. You 
did the best you could, and that’s all any of us can do. If 
anyone is to blame, it’s Ellis — ’ 

Suri lifted her tear-stained face. ‘How can you say that? 
How can you blame our Father Ellis?’ 
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‘He created you without fear or aggression,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘It was a foolish thing to do. If you create life you 
have to be responsible for what you create, and 
unfortunately fear is sometimes necessary to survival.’ 

‘Radja wanted to save the Hoggarathi,’ said Suri. ‘It was 
my idea to fight them. I was wrong, and now Radja’s dead.’ 
She began sobbing again. “They’re all dead!’ 

Mack looked at the Doctor. ‘We can’t leave her here.’ 

‘Suri,’ said the Doctor gently, ‘where are the rest of the 
Abadi?’ 

‘They are with our Father Ellis.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘He has taken them on a Crusade, against Mandara.’ 

‘Against The Maker?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘Against the evil that lies within.’ 

‘Did he mention The Maker?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Only “the evil that lies within”? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How very extraordinary,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Suri,’ said Mack, ‘how many people did Ellis take?’ 

‘Twelve.’ 

‘Seems like a pretty mean crusade.’ 

‘Our Father Ellis said he would convert those who fought 
against him.’ 

Mack scratched his head. ‘I heard some crazy schemes —’ 

‘It may not be as crazy as you think,’ said the Doctor. ‘Tell 
me, Suri, is there any way we can find out where Ellis landed 
on Mandara? Did he leave any co-ordinates?’ 

‘No,’ said Suri. ‘Ellis is the only one who knows how to 
enter Mandara.’ 

‘Pl bet he is,’ said the Doctor quietly. 

‘There was a signal,’ said Suri. ‘It said they had landed 
safely. Since then, nothing.’ 

‘Do you have a copy of that signal?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Suri. ‘They are our brothers and sisters. It 
is all the news we have of them.’ 
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After Suri had retrieved the recording of the signal, and you 
and Mack had heaved the TARDIS upright, the Doctor put the 
message through a lengthy series of computer analyses. ‘What 
I’m trying to do is to establish exactly where this signal was sent 
from. We know the transmission and reception times, so we can 
work out the exact distance. Signal hiss will tell us about 
transmission conditions, and we can computer-model the rela- 
tive positions of Mandara and the Sky Diamond when the 
message was sent. And that’s when the real detective work 
starts.’ 

The Doctor went on to explain that the surface temperature 
of Mandara was around 3000 degrees Celsius. This would not, 
in itself, prevent a landing, but since the surface was a seething 
mass of hot gases and subatomic particles, there would be little 
point. 

“What we’re looking for is a stable electromagnetic anomaly. 
Something like a sunspot that doesn’t move. Once we’ve found 
it, we’ve found the entrance to The Maker’s little empire. 
There should be a burst, or prominence, on the surface. Most 
bursts last a few hours at the most. This one should be 
permanent.’ 

Several hours later, you found it. It was a loop prominence, a 
great arch of flaming gas a hundred and sixty thousand 
kilometres high. Such was the scale of Mandara, a thousand 
times bigger than the sun, that even on the largest optical 
magnification, the loop looked no bigger than a single stitch on 
a vast red carpet. “Well,’ said the Doctor, ‘there it is, exactly 
where it should be according to the signal information. All we 
have to do is get there.’ 

‘Out of the frying pan into the fire,’ said Mack. 

‘Think of all that spacedust,’ said the Doctor. 

Tm trying.’ 

The Doctor set the space-time co-ordinates. ‘Destination 
Mandara,’ he said confidently. The TARDIS began to 
dematerialise. The last thing you saw before everything went 
black was a single word flashing on the central computer 
display screen: 
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‘MALFUNCTION’ 


Take two dice. 

You have three goes to throw a double — any double. 
If you succeed in throwing a double, go to 19. 

If not, go back to 5. 
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Mack took a pinch of the yellow powder and threw it into the 
faces of the leading Hoggarathi. They shrank instantly to the 
size of cockroaches and ran scuttling round the crystal floor. 
Mack’s spaceboots did the rest. 

‘J don’t think you should have done that,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Why the hell not?’ said Mack truculently. ‘It was either 
me or them. And now we got a way out through that hole they 
blew.’ 

‘J think Pl stay here for a while,’ said the Doctor. ‘I’ve got 

- a couple of questions for the Oracle.’ 

‘OK, suit yourself. We’ll see you back at the TARDIS.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said the Doctor. 

You sensed Mack’s bad mood as you trudged back along 
the curved passage. ‘What is it, Mack?’ 

‘I guess I’ve just had enough of this, kid.” Mack saw 
another scuttling Hoggarath and put his foot on it. “Those 
things give me the creeps. So does this whole place. I spent 
four years getting that spacedust together and now I wasted 
most of it saving our necks.’ 

You entered the chamber. The glowing image turned to 
face you. ‘Is it all over?’ 

‘See what I mean?’ muttered Mack. ‘This Maker guy is his 
problem, but what did he ever do? Just sat on his pile of 
spacedust — ’ Mack stopped, and scratched his jaw. ‘Kid, I 
just had me a great idea.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘You just wait here. I reckon all our troubles are over.’ 
Mack strolled up to the image of Ellis. “Well, sir, we got rid of 
them varmints for you.’ 
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‘Please give my thanks to the Doctor.’ 

‘Sure will,’ said Mack. ‘Oh, he did ask me to check on one . 
small thing.’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘He asked me to make sure your power source couldn’t be 
tampered with. Said if it was, all that would be left of you 
would be a little pile of spacedust.’ 

‘You know, I hadn’t thought of that.’ 

‘Well, if you just show me where this power source 
operates from, Pll make sure nothing and nobody can mess 
with it ever again.’ 

‘You see that pile of wreckage there?’ said the image. 
‘Look underneath. It’s a beam-operated device.’ 

Mack strolled over, kicked the wreckage away, pulled out 
his blaster and blew the device apart. 

‘But —’ said the image of Ellis. It was the last word he ever 
spoke. The glow faded, and, as before, a cloud of dust drifted 
towards the floor. But this time there was no power source to 
stabilise it into a crystalline form, and it continued to drift 
down onto the now-defunct plate. 

‘Well,’ said Mack, ‘whaddaya know? We got ourselves a 
couple of kilos of genuine first-grade spacedust.’ 

‘But you’ve destroyed him — ’ 

‘Only a talking picture, kid.’ Mack collected the dust 
carefully in a plastifoil bag and put it inside his helmet. ‘Now 
we got something for our trouble. Let’s go and sort out a few 
Malians.’ 

As Mack climbed through the hole in the ceiling you stood 
below, wondering how you would explain things to the 
Doctor. Then you heard a terrifying hiss and felt a sudden 
chill of overwhelming evil. A shadow fell across Mack and an 
enormous black pincer seized him by the shoulder. ‘Help 
me, kid! Pull me down!’ As you clung to Mack’s legs you saw 
the megadroid’s razor-sharp mandibles close round Mack’s 
space helmet. As Mack’s body fell, you began running for the 
passageway. 

But you didn’t quite make it. 
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Sorry about that. 

Maybe you should have tried to argue Mack out of his crazy 
scheme, or tried to stop him going through with it. But you 
didn’t, so this time, for you, the story is over. 

To start again, go back to 15 and decipher the Oracle’s reply. 
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The display screen continued to flash ‘MALFUNCTION’. 
The time rotor cylinder, instead of smoothly rising and 
falling, began to shake and vibrate, and the cabin began to 
spin. Within seconds, it had accelerated to such a degree 
that you, Suri and the Doctor were flung by centrifugal 
force against the walls and held spreadeagled. Only Mack 
had been able to hang onto the console. 

“What the hell do I do now?’ he managed to shout. 

The Doctor struggled to overcome the enormous force 
pressing on his chest. ‘Switch to auxiliary power!’ 

Mack wrapped his left arm round the time rotor, and 
reached out cautiously with his right hand for the auxiliary 
control deck. Twice the centrifugal force wrenched his hand 
away from the panel. You could hear Mack’s joints cracking 
as he fought to retain his grip on the rotor. Slowly, his hand 
crabbed across the auxiliary control panel, inching towards 
the illuminated rectangular switch. You could see it was 
taking Mack all his strength to depress the touch-sensitive 
device. 

Then it was all over, and the TARDIS whined down out 
of the spin. Mack collapsed face-down on the control panel. 
The Doctor climbed to his feet and hauled Mack upright. 
‘Thanks, Doc,’ he said. ‘What was all that about?’ 

‘I think it was The Maker’s way of saying welcome,’ said 
the Doctor. ‘He’s obviously got our frequency.’ He bent 
down and opened one of the panels underneath the console. 
Smoke drifted out from the multicoloured wiring looms. 
The Doctor reached inside and drew out a small blackened 
component. ‘I thought so. The dimensional stabiliser’s 
burned out.’ 
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‘Will he attack again?” asked Suri. 

‘I shouldn’t think so,’ said the Doctor. ‘The auxiliary 
system is too low-powered to be detectable. In fact it’s so 
low-powered, it won’t be able to cope with the Mandaran 
energy field, let alone The Maker’s little hideaway.’ 

‘You mean we won’t get there?’ asked Suri. There was a 
jarring thud and the time rotor stopped. 

‘We’re there already,’ said the Doctor. ‘But without a 
main dimensional stabiliser, I don’t think we’re going to be 
able to get away again. We’ve burned our bridges.’ 

‘Bridges?’ said Suri. ‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘What the Doctor means,’ said Mack grimly, ‘is that we 
don’t have an escape route. We got ourselves a one-way 
ticket to Doomsville.’ 

Even through the scanner screen you could sense the 
miasma of evil that hung like mist in the branches, and spread 
itself along the’forest floor. “The Garden’ was a garden no 
longer. What you saw on the scanner screen was tract after 
tract of impenetrable petrified forest stretching as far as the 
eye could see. It was bordered on all sides by a dull red glow, 
where The Maker’s domain interfaced with the photosphere 
of the Mandaran sun. Every tree was brittle and still, encased 
in stone. Stone, the colour of lead, stone thorns on stone 
branches, stone branches on stone trees, stone roots 
knuckling deep into stony ground. 

‘Zoom in on the centre, Mack,’ said the Doctor. Rising out 
of the valley floor stood a great, splintered, jet-black crag, 
surrounded by a chasm, and crowned by a towering, 
buttressed structure hewn out of the living rock. Precipitous 
and totally inaccessible, its walls were studded with clusters 
of watchtowers, and its battlements crenellated and slit with 
loopholes. From the midst of these fortifications rose a vast 
circular keep. 

Mack stood up, and slowly buckled on his recharged 
blaster. ‘Well, I guess if we’re gonna stop him, we may as well 
start now.’ 

A narrow path, overgrown with petrified weeds, and 
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fenced with vicious blackthorn as thick as a man’s arm 
tunnelled into the forest interior. Mack led the way, 
followed in single file by you, Suri and the Doctor. The 
tunnel was dark, and everyone was silent, busy with their 
own thoughts, and trying to accustom their eyes to the 
gloom. Here and there rays of coppery red light penetrated 
the overarching canopy of stiff, thorny branches, but the 
light served only to accentuate the gloom. 

The only sound was the dead click-clack of feet on 
stone. You were the only live things in a dead and 
fossilised world. 

The path grew narrower, and lower, forcing Mack to 
shoulder his way through the petrified undergrowth. 
Gloved and helmeted, he crashed his way through, rattling 
and clattering the stone leaves and branches, leaving a trail 
of shards behind him on the path where the brittle fossil- 
growth had broken. 

Tm gonna have to start blasting a way through — ’ 

‘Listen,’ said the Doctor. ‘Everyone stand still.’ 

There was a distant, rattling clatter of movement 
through the trees. It faded, came again more faintly, and 
then faded again. 

‘Is something following us?’ whispered Suri, her green 
eyes wide with alarm. The Doctor put his finger to his 
lips, but said nothing. Then he reached out slowly and 
broke off a thin tendril of petrified ivy. Again he signalled 
for silence. After a second or two, you heard the far-off 
sound of a single snap. Then it was repeated, at intervals, 
each time getting fainter, until it was no longer audible. 

“What is it?’ asked Suri. ‘What’s making that noise?’ 

‘I think we are,’ said the Doctor. ‘Our presence is 
creating a sound ripple through the entire forest.’ 

‘Like the sound-shingle on Gallifrey,’ said Mack. 

‘Wings,’ said the Doctor, ‘you’re smaller than Mack. See if 
this path leads anywhere.’ The Doctor fumbled around in his 
pockets. ‘Here, take this penny-whistle. Give us a toot every 
minute or so, and three blasts if the path opens up. Try it.’ 
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You took the whistle and blew a few notes. The trill sounded, 
vaguely like a bird-call, and seemed to cheer everyone up. 

‘Hey,’ said Mack, ‘where d’you get that thing?’ 

‘A predecessor of mine was very musical,’ smiled the 
Doctor. ‘But none of the rest of us ever learned to play it. 
Odd how these little things have their uses. Would anyone 
like a late-twentieth-century jelly baby?’ The Doctor passed 
round a small paper bag. 

‘Are they energy capsules?’ said Suri. 

‘I suppose they are, in a way,’ said the Doctor. ‘Off you go, 
Wings, and don’t forget to blow the whistle.’ 

You set off along the tunnel. Soon you were bent double, 
and then, as the gap grew narrower, you had to crawl. Every 
so often you blew a toot on the whistle. Each time the slight 
chirpy noise made your spirits rise. It was a sign of life, a 
reminder of Earth, in that vast dead world, and you felt 
protected by it. If you practised, you thought, as you 
struggled through the sharp, thorny undergrowth, you 
might be able to imitate some of the bird-calls from the high 
caldera forest — and then, all at once, the path gave way 
beneath you. 

You found yourself rolling over and over down a steep 
bank. Loose stones clattered down beside you. You came toa 
halt on a narrow ledge at the edge of an even steeper drop. 
You were shaken, but, apart from a couple of skinned 
knuckles, you were not injured, and the penny-whistle, 
although slightly bent in the middle and blocked at one end 
by a small pebble, still looked as if it would work. You stood 
up, and looked over the edge. It was a sheer drop of about 
twenty metres onto a mass of thorny scrub with twisted 
branches reaching up like claws. As you picked up a small 
flint to unblock the penny-whistle a drop of blood fell from 
your scraped knuckle onto the stone forest floor. 
Immediately you felt a tremor pass through your mind, and 
you knew that whatever was waiting for you had been 
triggered into being. 

You could sense it, growing in awareness, and malevolence. 
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Soon, you knew, it would be coming after you. But from 
which direction? The path ran left and right. You blew three 
sharp blasts on the whistle, but you knew that the others 
would not reach you in time. You had to make a decision 
instantly — 


If you decide to go right, go on to 20. 
If you go left, go to 21. 
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The path to the right curved round an outcrop. As you 
clawed your way round it, the stone began to crumble 
beneath your feet. You felt it begin to give way and leapt for 
the other side. Scrambling like a monkey, you managed to 
climb up the overhang onto the narrow ledge. The huge 
boulder that comprised most of the outcrop toppled over and 
fell, rebounding and crashing into the ravine below. 

You rounded a second bend. The path began to climb up 
towards the forest once more. If only you could reach the tree 
level, you would be safe, you felt. Stone or not, they were still 
trees, and you knew that the higher you could climb, the 
safer you would be. You climbed up and up, your heart 
pounding, until the forest floor was only two or three metres 
above your head. Severed petrified roots stuck out like arms 
and fingers from the rock, snagging at your clothes. You 
came to a cave under a rock ledge. You approached it 
cautiously, and peered in. The cave slanted upwards, and 
you could see light at the other end where it opened onto the 
forest floor. It was the only route you could take, but as soon 
as you stepped inside, you knew it was a mistake. You could 
_ smell a rank foetid odour, and before you had gone a couple 
of steps a dark shape blotted out the light. As far as you could 
tell, it had a body like a gorilla and a head like a puma. It 
barred your path, leaning on its knuckles, its yellow eyes 
gleaming in the dark. As you turned to run you heard a 
deep-throated growl and the rush of its great body through 
the air behind you. Its claws, ten centimetres long and sharp 
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as a cat’s, sank into your back and dragged you down. You felt 
its breath on the back of your neck, and its immense weight 
crushing you to the floor of the cave — and, luckily, that was all 
you felt. 


To start again, go back to 19 and take the path to the left. 
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With the sense of danger increasing every second, you turned to 
the left and ran down the precipitous ledge. A final turn 
brought you out at the bottom of the ravine. 

A broad sluggish stream lay between you and the path that 
stretched arrow-straight through the mass of claw-like branches 
on the other side. You picked up a stone, and threw it into the 
stream. A thick black ooze splashed up, and then the gray 
surface slowly closed over the stone. You knew there was no 
hope of wading the smoothly sliding stream, and turned left 
along its bank. Several times you lost your footing and each 
time you felt the thick gray slime sucking your leg down. Just 
when you had given up, and had decided to wait for whatever 
fate lay in store for you, a fallen tree came drifting towards you, 
its branches turning over and over like drowning arms in the 
slow-moving flow. You caught hold of a branch and pulled the 
fallen tree into the bank. The other end swung round in the 
sluggish current and lodged itself firmly on the other side. The 
gray slime began to pile up against it. Soon it would be awash: 
you stepped onto it. It sank slightly beneath your weight, but 
did not go under. Planting your feet sideways across the 
breadth of the trunk, and clutching at the slimy branches, you 
manoeuvred yourself out into the middle of the stream. Now 
you had reached the lower section of the trunk, and there were 
no more branches and handholds. You hesitated, and a sudden 
icy chill began to gather round you. The end of the tree dipped 
as a weight stepped on it, and you heard the branches behind 
you begin to rattle and creak. 

Someone, or something, was moving towards you along the 
fallen tree. 
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You took a deep breath and ran along the smooth dead 
trunk. A metre or so from the bank the trunk lurched and 
began to twist under your feet. You hurled yourself at the . 
bank. As you rolled to safety, you heard the whole forest 
sigh, as though a strong sudden breeze had passed over it. 
You turned to see what had happened to the fallen tree. As 
before, it was turning over slowly in the current, the 
branches rising and falling like skeletal arms. Then you saw a 
hand rise out of the sluggish stream. It was separate from the 
fallen tree, and you saw thin, bony fingers groping for the 
branches of the fallen tree. Then it was gone. 

The moment you set foot on the straight path, the entire 
forest sighed again. This time you knew there was no breeze: 
the tops of the trees were still. Cautiously, you moved 
forward, making sure you kept to the exact middle of the 
path. On each side, gnarled and knotted boughs reached out 
towards you through the gathering gloom. The further you 
went along the path, the darker it became, and the 
overwhelming sense of dread began to return. 

At first, you took them for fireflies. The path had 
narrowed, or the trees had grown closer, and you could see a 
little way into the woods on each side. There, they shone and 
winked, tiny points of light. 


Fireflies on Mandara? 


Allat once, you realised what they were, and began to run. 
Now that night had fallen, the petrified forest was coming 
alive. You could feel the great, writhing branches stretching 
out blindly towards you; the tiny points of light were their 
eyes. The moaning and sighing increased. It sounded as if the 
forest was being tossed by a mighty wind. But it was not a 
wind: it was the voices of thousands of beings, sighing and 
moaning. ‘Stay,’ they cried, ‘stay with us!’ 

You ran faster, heading for the gap in the trees. You knew 
you had to get out of the forest now, or you would be trapped, 
like the voices, forever. The twigs and branches tore at your 
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arms and face and legs. You did not see the root that snaked 
across the path and brought you down. Its fibres fastened 
round your ankle, and began to tighten. ‘Stay with us!’ 
whispered the voices. 


Take two dice. 
Seven and over takes you to 26. 
Six and under means you go to 23. 
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Although you could not see them, you could hear their voices 
in your head. You knew they were Malians from your 
encounter with Ya-kesh. You listened to them planning to 
hunt you down and kill you. 

It was not their fault, you knew that. The Malians had 
been bred for generations as hunter-killers. It was their 
nature, and they could not help it, any more than you could 
help seeing into their minds. To them you were a riffo, a 
refugee, and refugees were banned from the campus. Apart 
from a temporary pass card, you had no papers. That, 
apparently, was enough for the unseen Malians. 

‘What about the pass card?’ said one. 

‘I checked it out. Nothing on yesterday’s list.’ 

‘The riffos are forging pass cards by the thousand,’ said a 
third voice. ‘It’s the only way they can get in here.’ 

‘He’s an unlisted alien,’ said the second voice. 

‘Right,’ said the first. “Let’s get him.’ 

Ever since the Time Lords had begun mounting rescue 
operations they had used Malians to police the refugee 
camps. Their home planet, Malion, had been devastated by a 
virus. The Time Lords had intervened, and the surviving 
Malians displayed a fierce, unthinking loyalty to their 
saviours. With upwards of a hundred different races waiting 
transhipment to other planets, there was no doubt that the 
High Council of Gallifrey found the Malians extremely 
useful. They were tireless, unsleeping, and, like all reptilian 
hybrids, they could track their victims by body heat, as well 
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as sight, sound and smell. The Time Lords were bound by 
their laws not to harm other races: not so the Malians. It was, 
you reflected, a typical piece of Gallifreyan double-think. _ 

You realised you had been foolish to trust the Doctor on 
such a brief acquaintance. Your instinct told you to run 
before the Malians got too close. At that moment you saw 
them advancing across the campus — three of them, no more 
than a hundred metres away. As soon as you began to run, 
you knew they had seen you. You kept close to the edges of 
the buildings to confuse their heat sensors, but by now they 
had homed in on your body-signature, and there was nothing 
you could do to shake them off. You had to outrun them. 

You left the campus and headed for the old city. Prydos,, 
like the other academic cities of Arcalia and Patrexi, was 
surrounded by massive stone walls. Their original purpose 
had been to keep the students in, to ensure that their austere, 
monastic discipline remained unbroken. Now they served to 
keep the refugees out. 

Your plan was to escape through one of the innumerable 
passages and tunnels that honeycombed the walls. Then you 
would lose yourself in the chaos of the camps outside. 
Unfortunately, the Malians knew the old city far better than 
you. 

As you ran bent double through a stone water-culvert you 
could hear a Malian slithering behind you. Ahead of you lay 
the light, and din, of the camps outside. Suddenly the light 
was cut off by the bulk of a second Malian. In desperation, 
you turned into a side tunnel. You sensed the third Malian 
waiting for you, but by then it was too late. Within seconds, 
all three were striking at you. You fell face down in the foul- 
smelling culvert, never to rise again. 


Go back to 2 and then on to 4. 
23 


‘Why?’ you asked, ‘why should I stay with you?’ The 
question seemed to confuse the voices, and gave you a chance 
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to slip your foot free from your shoe. No sooner had you done 
so, than another set of fibres seized your wrist and began 
drawing you in the opposite direction. You realised that, 
unless you did something quickly, you would be the loser in 
their game of tug-of-war. A grim picture of what would 
happen flashed through your mind. ‘Stay with us!’ 
murmured the voices on both sides of the path. ‘Stay with 
us!’ 

You took hold of the fibres round your wrist. Another root 
came snaking towards you, groping blindly for your foot. 
Heaving with all your strength, you managed to place the 
root around your wrist in the path of the one seeking your 
foot. As you had hoped, the two root systems began to 
grapple with each other, leaving you free to escape. 

The noise, as first one tree was wrenched out by the roots, 
and then another, sounded as if some great beast was tearing 
up the forest. When you were sure that the trees were too 
engaged with their own struggle to notice your absence, you 
looked into the minds of your strange adversaries. 

For the most part, they had been androids, although there 
were some intelligent machines and one or two living beings. 
Now, although separate, they were all part of one greater 
Being, the Forest itself. Once, they had ali been followers 
and disciples of Ellis. Some had accompanied Ellis into exile, 
others had arrived later. Then The Maker had appeared, and 
demanded not only their loyalty but their worship. With the 
aid of the secret he had stolen from Ellis, The Maker 
imprisoned those beings who refused to obey in the trees of 
the Forest. He petrified them by day, so that they would 
better absorb the heat of the Mandaran sun, and gave them a 
limited freedom to live and breathe at night. In this way, The 
Maker accomplished a particularly neat revenge, and turned 
his adversaries into a kind of living machine, a giant 
air-conditioning plant servicing his domain. You could see 
that all the beings of the Forest longed to escape. If they did, 
however, the ecosystem of ‘The Garden’ would collapse, and 
they would all be destroyed. They were like slaves in a prison 
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camp: if they escaped, the environment would kill them. To 
survive, they had to live as slaves, servants of The Maker’s 
will. You realised, then, why the Forest had tried to trap you. 
If there was one thing slaves hated more than their masters, it 
was someone who was free. The Maker had turned this to his 
advantage, too; the Forest hunted down his enemies for him. 

You decided the time had come to strike back. The path 
ended in a rocky plain. You climbed on a rock, and, taking 
your courage in both hands, spoke to the mind of the Forest. 
‘Listen,’ you said, ‘I am not alone. We have come to defeat 
The Maker, and set you all free. Let my friends pass, and we 
shall do everything in our power to destroy him.’ 

There was silence for a moment, then a great gale seemed 
to pass through the wood, although none of the branches 
moved. The gale resolved itself into the sound of harsh, 
contemptuous laughter, and then the voice of The Maker 
boomed inside your head. 

‘You will do everything in your power will you, you 
interfering little fool? What power is that, compared with 
mine? You are in my world now, a world created and upheld 
by my power alone — as you will soon find out!’ 

You could sense The Maker inside the distant fortress. 
Something, you could not tell what, prevented you from 
seeing his face. But you saw his intention clear as day, and 
threw yourself to one side. The next instant, a blinding arc of 
lightning leapt from the fortress and shattered the rock on 
which you had been standing. A smell of ozone hung in the 
air. ‘Run, my friend,’ sneered The Maker, ‘run as far as you 
like — there is nowhere you can hide. The Shadow Pack will 
track you down!’ 

You moved quickly across the open rocky ground, senses 
alert for the next lightning strike. It did not come, but as you 
began to descend into a narrow gorge strewn with giant 
boulders you saw a dark shape streak out from the edge of the 
forest and begin to lope across the open ground towards you. 
Soon the dark shape was joined by half a dozen others, all of 
them loping easily along your trail. They moved lightly, as if 
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they had no proper substance, and when they passed through 
patches of darkness, they appeared grayish, and gaunt, like 
wolves; where they raced through the growing light, their 
shapes became dark and indistinct. You took a cautious look 
into the mind of the pack leader — and felt a stab of fear as 
sharp as toothache. You were running before you knew it. 
These beasts weren’t evil. They didn’t need to be. They were 
the embodiments of Terror, and they were implacably 
tracking you down. Any courage you had had, any hard 
resolve you had shown, melted away. You heard yourself 
whimpering as you ran, skidding and slithering down the 
hill, no longer in control of your limbs. As in the nightmares 
you had as a child, the faster you ran, the closer they came, 
engulfing you with fear. 

Knowing you could not outrun them, you left the path, 
scrambled up onto one of the giant boulders, and squeezed 
yourself into one of its narrow fissures. You could hear the 
Shadow Pack prowling round the base, leaping up, and 
scrabbling for footholds. It was only a matter of time before 
one of them found the fissure in which you were hiding. You 
squeezed yourself further and further back into the rock. A 
dark, indistinct shape blocked the light at the entrance. 
Desperately, you pushed and squirmed back into the dark- 
ness — and found yourself in a small chamber. As you 
crawled around exploring it with your hands, you could hear 
the panting and slavering of the beast slithering through the 
fissure towards you. 


There are two tunnels you can crawl through. One leads up, 
the other down. 

The choice is up to you. 

If you decide to go up, go to 34. 

If you decide to go down, go to 25. 


24 
Turning your back on the brutish, indistinct shapes of the 
Shadow Pack, you ran as fast as you could towards the carpet 
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of chattering teeth. You felt the fruit squash beneath your 
feet, and hoped your speed would carry you through. You 
had calculated that the Shadow Pack would avoid pursuing 
you through the mass of clicking teeth. 

Your calculation was right: the Shadow Pack snarled and 
hissed, but backed away. Unfortunately, your hope was 
wrong: your speed did not carry you through. 

You plunged headlong through the fruit. It sounded as if 
thousands of tiny scissors surrounded your plunging feet. 
Sharp squeals and squeaks rose from the squashed fruit, 
rousing the remainder to a high-pitched rage. Just when you 
thought you might make it, you slipped and sprawled 
headlong in the mass of small plump carnivores. 

Within seconds, they had seethed all over you. The smell 
of overpowering sweetness was the last thing you 
remembered. 

Shortly afterwards, the glutted little monsters receded. All 
that was left of you was a scattered trail of white bones in the 
green grass. The Shadow Pack loped up, and made short 
work of them. 


You miscalculated, and for you, this time, the story has come to 
an end. 
To start again go to 27. This time, take on the Shadow Pack. 
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You lowered yourself feet-first into the tunnel. Your hips 
stuck and you had to turn yourself painfully on your side to 
force them through. You wriggled down, your arms above 
your head. Now it was the turn of your shoulders. Try as you 
might, you could not force them through the narrow slit in 
the rock. Then you felt the snout of the beast, cold on your 
outstretched fingers, and with a convulsive effort, you forced 
your shoulders through. Behind you, jaws clashed shut on 
empty air. 

Once past the obstruction you began to slide down a 
smooth rock chute, banging and crashing from side to side at 
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ever-increasing speed. The tunnel widened, and became 
steeper. From below, came the sound of rushing water, 
roaring and torrential. By the time you shot over the lip of the 
tunnel, every bone in your body ached, and you were bruised 
from head to foot. 

But you were alive. 

The cascade felt hard as concrete when you hit it. Seconds 
later, you emerged breathless into the seething, freezing 
torrent. Gasping from cold and shock you fought to keep 
your head above water as the stream, now black, now 
foaming white, hurtled onwards through the cavern. Try as 
you might to steer yourself with arms and legs, you were 
flung about like a match in a gutter. The dull roar increased 
in volume and the air above you filled with spray. Like a cork 
from a popgun, you were exploded into the light. You had no 
idea how far you fell, but you had enough presence of mind to 
draw a deep breath before you hit the churning boil of water 
at the foot of the fall. You bobbed up again, lungs bursting, 
to find yourself being swept along a smooth, fast-flowing, 
deep green river. High, shadowy cliffs reared up on each 
side, keeping the water numbing cold. Abruptly, the cliffs 
ended, and the river became wide, and warm and peaceful. 
You swam towards the bank and clambered out. 

You slept, for hours, on a flat rock by the water’s edge. 
When you woke up, you were stiff and hungry. After a swim, 
you felt better, but hungrier that ever. Food first, you told 
yourself, then you would try to find the Doctor and the 
others. Although your body still ached, your mind felt 
refreshed, and you felt sure that you would be able to locate 
them. It was pleasant by the river bank, cool, with the sound 
of the river, a grassy bank, and green trees in the 
background. You wondered why The Maker, with his 
warped and evil mind, had left this part of ‘The Garden’ 
untouched — then a distant, melancholy howl echoed high 
above you. 

Questing among the crags and screes above the waterfall, 
the Shadow Pack sought a path down the mountainside. You 
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slipped back into the water, and swam rapidly downstream. 
Where the river curved, you climbed out onto the rich black 
alluvial mud, up the bank and headed for the green trees. 

You approached them cautiously, your mind alert for the 
first sign of life. But these were not like the trees of the 
Petrified Forest. They were lush and green and heavy with 
fruit. Grapes and plums hung in bluish purple clusters, 
golden apricots and peaches hid among shiny green leaves: 
there were lemons, olives, oranges and apples so plentiful 
they weighed the boughs down to the ground. 

By now, your hunger was overpowering. You looked 
round: there was no sign of pursuit. You reached out and 
took hold of an apple. It felt cool and heavy in your hand 
and your mouth began to water. Slowly, you twisted it free 
from its stem, held it up to your face and smelled its 
fragrance. You brought it to your mouth for the first de- 
licious bite. The apple twisted in your hand, split open to 
reveal two rows of sharp triangular teeth and lunged for 
your face. 


You may not realise it, but you are now close to an important 
discovery about the Garden of Evil. Before continuing, you 
have to solve this clue. 


‘Owt rebmun yrotarobal erafraw latnemirepxe’ 


Although it looks fairly simple, remember that the real 
answer is not only in the solution but what you did to arrive at 
the solution. 

When you have solved it, you will have a ‘Key of 
Knowledge’ which may help you vanquish the Shadow 
Pack, and you can go on to 27. 
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As soon as you pulled one foot free, the tough root fibres 
twined round the other. You tried to crawl away but the 
roots swarmed all over you, quick as lizards. Within sec- 
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onds, you were held helpless on the ground, trapped in a 
latticework of roots. You could feel them digging into you 
like bony fingers, dragging you towards the Forest. ‘Stay 
with us,’ whispered the voices, ‘stay with us!’ The darkness 
intensified, and the voices grew faint. Then you lost all 
consciousness of yourself, and your surroundings. 

The long day passed. When the short, false night came, the 
organism of which you were a part began to breathe, and a 
sense of self returned. You were one of the beings of the 
Forest. Like them, you had once been another sort of being, 
now you were one of them. Your branches interlaced with 
theirs; your roots reached out and became inextricably 
entangled with their roots. You knew you were a being of the 
Forest, but you were also part of a greater being — the Forest 
itself. Even though you were trapped, as all the other beings 
were trapped, it was comforting to know that you were part 
of such a vast, eternal creature. Once, you vaguely recalled, 
you had lived in the forest: now, you were part of the Forest 
itself. Over the years, you learned that The Maker, with the 
aid of the secret he had stolen from Ellis, could do virtually 
anything he wanted. Because you were powerless to resist, 
you became, like all the others, submissive to his will. 

When, as finally happened, The Maker triumphed, and 
succeeded in wiping out all forms of life from the universe, 
you were glad. At least you had retained some form of 
existence; even slavery was better than death, or so you 
thought. 


If you want to continue your struggle against The Maker, go 
back to 21 and throw 7 or over. When you do, go to 23. 
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You hurled the apple high into the tree. As it fell through the 
thick foliage, you could hear its teeth busily clicking and 
shearing. 
Several dozen large shiny apples thudded to the ground 
and began rolling slowly towards you, teeth clashing 
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viciously. As you began to run, you heard a long, melancholy 
howl from the riverbank. You wondered how the Shadow 
Pack had picked up your trail again — and then you 
remembered the thick alluvial mud on the river bank. Your 
swim had been in vain; the Pack had simply loped along the 
river bank until they picked up your footprints. Now you 
were in double jeopardy. 

You stumbled blindly through the crowded orchard. Fruit 
of all kinds fell from the laden trees as you passed and began 
rolling after you. You felt a sharp nip on your neck, reached 
up and pulled off a large red plum, split like a pair of lips to 
reveal the sharp, cat-like teeth within. You threw it away, 
zipped up your collar and ran on. Behind you, chattering and 
clicking, rolled an increasing tide of fruit. 

A grass alley separated the plantations. Reaching it, you 
were able to put on a burst of speed which took you away 
from your pursuers. You were hungrier than ever, and knew 
that your energy reserves were failing. Desperately, you 
hunted for a solution, a stratagem that would enable you to 
escape this topsy-turvy world. In a way, you thought, the 
whole idea of carnivorous fruit was ridiculous, laughable 
even. Then you remembered that similar plants existed on 
Earth — the sundew, and the Venus Flytrap. Somehow it 
must fit into The Maker’s grand design to set Life against 
itself. All the same, you could not help thinking that this was 
a particularly stupid and ineffectual scheme. Surely no one 
would be fooled — or would they? 

An image of the luxury-laden stalls and shops in Prydos 
came to mind. What would happen if all those luxurious 
delicacies turned on their purchasers? Suppose, for example, 
the red ‘mover pears’ from the Hyades could be programmed 
to emerge stealthily one night from their storage cabinets — 
what carnage they could wreak, simply by reversing the 
expected order and devouring instead of being devoured — 

And that was how the answer came to you. You realised it 
had been staring you in the face all the time. Here, in the 
Garden of Evil, The Maker had reversed the order of things 
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— here it was you who were pursued, here you were in 
danger of being eaten. What had The Maker said? ‘You are in 
my world now a world created and upheld by my power 
alone!’ 

Since that power was evil, its purpose was, according to the 
Doctor, to disorganise and destroy. The method The Maker 
used was to reverse the natural order, and wait for chaos to 
ensue. You wondered if it might be possible to use the same 
tactic against him — to throw a spanner in his works. 

You arrived at an intersection of two grass paths. The 
Shadow Pack was waiting for you. Behind you, the 
chattering and clicking of needle-sharp teeth grew closer. 


Now you must choose. 

Which of your pursuers is the least dangerous? Remember, you 
have a Key of Knowledge — you know that The Maker’s 
method is to reverse the natural order of things. 

Use your knowledge to make your choice. 

If you think the carnivorous fruit offer the least danger, go to 
24. 

If you decide to tackle the Shadow Pack, go to 29. 
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You picked up the gauntlet and flung it back. The Slayer 
lumbered forward, axe swinging from side to side. You stood 
your ground, watching the robot’s flickering electronic 
mind. Its intention, you saw, was to feint a sideways sweep, 
and then split you in two like kindling. 

You leapt aside as the axe came down. The head buried 
itself half a metre deep in the soft humus. As the Slayer 
struggled to unearth the axe, you ran over to the tree the 
Slayer had been felling. The notch, bright orange and 
weeping sap, was about a metre wide. One more stroke 
would do it. Briefly, you asked the tree’s forgiveness. A faint 
soughing passed through its upper branches. ‘Hey!’ you 
shouted. ‘Over here!’ 

The Slayer turned and strode towards you, whirling the 
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axe above its head. This time, you saw it intended to throw 
the axe. Again you moved aside, flinging yourself to the 
ground in a diving roll. As you came to your feet, you saw the 
Slayer bearing down on you, the axe still in its hands, 
bellowing with malevolence. 

‘I am the Slayer!’ it roared. “The Bringer of Death!’ 

You dodged the first stroke, and the second, relying purely 
on instinct. Why had the Slayer not fulfilled its intention? 
How had a machine been able to out-think you? Your only 
hope was to manoeuvre the robot into felling the tree on 
itself. The clearing grew darker and a cold wintry wind began 
to blow. As you dodged from tree to tree, you glimpsed a 
pale, gaunt figure, cloaked in black, fluttering rags sitting 
astride an emaciated white horse. Horse and rider stood 
in the shadows, silently observing the contest. The hands 
that held the mouldering reins seemed to be entirely without 
flesh — 

‘I am the Slayer, Bringer of Death!’ Suddenly you realised 
that the voice was The Maker’s. Once again, The Maker had 
reversed what you expected. You made a last dash for the 
stricken tree, but, in the gathering darkness, you tripped and 
fell over one of the huge wedges the Slayer had axed from the 
tree. You heard the axe whistling down. 

‘I am the Slayer, Bringer of Death!’ 

The pale rider urged his horse out of the shadows towards 
you. 


Perhaps, if you had thought more carefully, you would have 
realised that the Slayer did not say he was death, only that he 
was the Bringer of Death. 

This time, The Maker has outwitted you. For a chance to get 
your own back, go on to 29 and take the other course. 
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You looked into the minds of the Shadow Pack. At first you 
saw nothing, but you felt your probing meet with a strange 
resistance. You pushed harder. The Shadow Pack began to 
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circle away, flattening themselves and snarling. It puzzled 
you that you had never seen these creatures clearly; even 
now their shapes remained shaggy and indistinct, their 
heads blurring from wolf to hyena, lynx to puma, shifting 
through a whole range of fanged, repulsive creatures you had 
only ever seen in dreams. The leader, a gaunt, shaggy, red- 
eyed creature bigger than any wolf, crouched, ready to 
spring. You stared him down, and felt the resistance melt 
away. You caught a pair of eyes looking back at you. They 
were familiar, the eyes of someone you knew. Not Mack, not 
the Doctor, not Suri — 

They were your eyes! 

Instantly, you recognised the Shadow Pack for what they 
were — your fears. That was why they trailed you constantly: 
that was why you could never see them clearly — you had 
never truly faced them. Now that you did, they began to 
vanish, to slink away, to dissolve, literally, into nothing. 

You turned on the multicoloured carpet of fruit. They 
rolled towards you, teeth clicking like thousands of tiny 
scissors. Was it possible that they, too, could have some kind 
of collective mind, some set of instincts? As soon as your 
mind looked at them, you felt a hideous taste flood your 
mouth, and burn down into your throat. 

You knew the taste; you had tasted it before, in your first 
days in the high caldera. Hungry and thirsty, you had come 
across a bush of whitish berries with violently striped green 
and purple leaves. You had ignored the warning sign, and 
crammed a bunch into your mouth. It had almost killed you. 
Now, as the knowledge and the memory of those four days’ 
lying sick and helpless in the forest returned, so the mass of 
fruit withered and disintegrated into a rotting pulp. 

Now you realised what The Maker had done. He had taken 
the fears that you felt in those days — of being poisoned, of 
being devoured by wild beasts — and made them seem real. 
Because you had the gift of looking into other creatures’ 
minds, The Maker had reversed the process and made you 
the victim of your own mind. He had tried to destroy you by 
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driving you mad. It had not worked, and you felt 
extraordinarily pleased with yourself. 

You walked over to the nearest tree, picked the largest and 
most exotic fruit you could find and bit it. It tasted delicious. 
You were reaching for another when The Maker’s voice 
boomed inside your head. 

“You have done well,’ said the voice, contemptuously. ‘But 
beware. You do not overcome your fears by facing them 
once. They are yours, they are part of you, and you will never 
be rid of them. Soon, you will meet the greatest fear of all!’ 

Somehow, you had to get in touch with the Doctor. Ahead 
of you, towering over the nearer trees, you could see a mass of 
dark green foliage. 

They were black yews, a huge circular stand; even the 
smallest trees were over thirty metres high. Nothing grew 
under the huge trunks. Even the air seemed old, and dry as 
dust, like the interior of a dark tower shut up for centuries. 
Your feet made no noise on the thick carpet of humus, and 
you began to feel at home among the giant trees. You were 
looking round for a suitable tree to climb when the sound 
came. It was unmistakable. An axe biting deep into a living 
trunk. You felt a tremor of pain run through the other trees 
and knew you were in the presence of Death. 

Armoured in black from head to foot, the figure stood at 
least three metres high. There were black wings on its 
helmet, and the double-headed axe was at least two metres 
long. You stepped forward into the clearing and probed the 
figure’s mind. From the steady repetitive patterns it 
generated, you knew that, for all its evil intent, you were 
facing a robot. 

The figure swung round to meet you. There was a slight 
delay, a minute overswing in its movements as the relays and 
microswitches compensated each other. For all its size, the 
robot was like the Black Knight of legend, malevolent but 
cumbersome. A murderous red glow flickered behind the 
cruel slits of the vizor. You took another step forward. 

‘Hold!’ 
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‘Why should I?’ you replied. “Who are you?’ 

‘I am the Slayer!’ A black arm swung the axe aloft and 
whirled it round in a great arc. “The Bringer of Death!’ 

The robot drew off a gauntlet from a metal hand and flung it 
towards you. It thudded at your feet. ‘All living things must 
die! Since you live, you must die! I challenge you — pick up the 
gauntlet!’ 

‘If I don’t?” 

The Slayer whirled the black axe. ‘Execution!’ 


If you choose to fight the Slayer, go back to 28. 
If you decide not to accept the challenge, go to 31. 
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Mack gunned the skimmer up to full power. Promaze dust 
billowed round you. Mack was tugging at every lever, 
punching every button. The skimmer spun and whirled and 
sideslipped. ‘How the blazes d’you make this thing go?’ yelled 
Mack. 

‘I think it might be the pedal by your right foot!’ shouted the 
Doctor. 

A huge spaceboot stamped the pedal flat. The skimmer shot 
across the road and demolished a corrugated hut. Mack tried to 
extricate the machine from the wreckage. Again the skimmer 
began to spin on its axis. You hung onto a metal stanchion. 

‘Here,’ said Mack, shoving the Doctor down into the driver’s 
seat. “You try!’ 

‘Stand by,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Kid!’ shouted Mack, “Take the starboard guns and give ’em 
hell!’ He planted you in front of the four synchronised guns on 
the left-hand side of the skimmer. You pressed the firing 
button. The guns stuttered and stabs of light flew into the 
Promaze murk. Then you were off, racing crazily from side to 
side down the broad avenue. 

‘Well,’ said Mack, unzipping a pocket on the sleeve of his 
jacket and taking out a small sachet of what looked like pollen. 
‘You guys sure saved my skin —’ 
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‘I wouldn’t be too sure of that,’ said the Doctor grimly. He 
pointed through the driver’s vizor. Blocking the road some 
five hundred metres ahead were four huge basalt-gray 
assault-skimmers. As you looked, four heat-seeking missiles 
leaped from their launch tubes, climbed and began to streak 
down towards you. 


Roll the dice again. 
Seven or more takes you to 6. 
Six or less takes you to 7. 
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‘You’ll have to catch me first!’ As you ran towards the tree 
you had selected, you glimpsed a gaunt figure astride an 
emaciated white horse. 

You climbed rapidly. The tree bristled with broken 
branches, and, using these as hand- and footholds, you were 
soon fifteen metres above the ground. The huge tree 
shuddered like a sapling. You looked down and saw the 
Slayer furiously axeing the trunk. The constant vibration 
forced you to climb more slowly. No sooner had you reached 
the first dark boughs when the tree began to creak and sway. 
You inched out along the plunging boughs, trying to shut out 
the tree’s agony. As it fell, you leaped for the next tree. Fora 
moment you dangled from the end of a tough, whip-like 
branch, with no more than a handful of thin shoots between 
you and the ground thirty metres below. You saw the gaunt 
rider looking up at you. There was no flesh on his skull-like 
face, and the eye-sockets were empty. Bony hands reached 
up; imploring you to fall. Pure fear thrilled through your 
veins. With a convulsive effort you swung your legs back. 

The needle-like leaves filled your hands as your weight 
stripped the shoots clean. You heaved yourself towards the 
trunk, and clung to its blackened bark like a cat. The shock 
of the Slayer’s axe shook your feet loose, and for a second, 
you hung by your finger-ends. You scrabbled blindly for a 
foothold, the tree shivering beneath you from the force of the 
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Slayer’s blows. Clawing wildly at the bark, you slid several 
inches down the trunk before your foot struck a branch. As 
so often before in the trees of the high caldera, you said a 
silent prayer to the gods of the forest. The Slayer moved 
round to attack the other side of the trunk. Under the impact 
of its blows, the tree swayed away from you, and you 
scrambled to safety. Climbing right up to the topmost 
boughs of the canopy, you were able to travel from one tree to 
the next, leaping and swinging like a flying fox. For the first 
time since you had arrived in Mandara, you felt free. 

Through the gaps in the canopy you could glimpse the 
Slayer lumbering along below. Of the gaunt horseman, there 
was no sign. Once you had outdistanced the Slayer, you 
paused to locate the Doctor. 

An hour later, you were sitting in a small cave recounting 
your adventures. ‘I don’t get it,’ said Mack, frowning. ‘If the 
robot was the Slayer, who was the guy on the horse?’ 

‘Death,’ said the Doctor. ‘Or, rather, an image of Death, 
stolen from medieval legend — ’ 

A heavy, familiar tread sounded in the ravine outside. ‘I 
am the Slayer,’ boomed the voice, ‘the Bringer of Death!’ 

Mack got to his feet, and moved you and Suri to the back of 
the cave. ‘Let me blast him.’ 

‘No,’ said the Doctor. ‘I’ve got a theory about this chap. 
You just keep me covered.’ 

The Doctor walked out of the cave and confronted the 
three-metre robot. ; 

You were surprised at the Doctor’s agility. Time after time 
he avoided the slashing blows of the Slayer’s axe, and soon 
both edges of the double-headed weapon were blunted by 
continual impact with the rock. 

‘Die! roared the Slayer, swinging the axe above its head 
and bringing it down with all its strength. 

‘No thank you,’ said the Doctor, neatly sidestepping. The 
axe hit the rock floor with enormous force and shattered the 
ornamental shaft. ‘Now look what you’ve done.’ 

‘I shall kill you!’ roared the Slayer, flinging the broken 
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handle at the Doctor’s head. The Doctor caught it 
one-handed and thwacked the Slayer hard around the head 
and body and ended with a sharp poke in its middle. The 
Slayer reeled backwards in surprise, and then charged. The 
Doctor stepped aside and shoved the axe shaft between the 
Slayer’s legs. Down came the giant robot with a tremendous 
crash. The Doctor moved quickly forward, scooped up a 
handful of dust, jerked open the Slayer’s vizor and thrust it 
inside. 

It gave a shudder and lay still. 

“Well, I’li be —’ breathed Mack. ‘How did you do that?’ 

‘Tve had to deal with a lot of robots,’ replied the Doctor. 
‘Basically, they’re a hopeless idea. At least, the two-legged 
sort are. Far too complicated.’ 

‘Fools!’ The Maker’s voice came from the prostrate robot. 
‘This thing is but a toy. So far, all this has been a game. I 
could have destroyed you a thousand times over.’ 

“Why didn’t you?’ asked the Doctor. ‘You could have 
saved us all a lot of trouble.’ 

‘You will see why,’ said The Maker, ‘after I have 
demonstrated something of my power!’ 

The ravine had disappeared, and the four of you stood ina 
desert. Vast, wind-sculpted dunes travelled away from you to 
a heat-blurred horizon. Before any of you could speak, the 
scene shimmered. When it re-formed, you were in a 
sandstone city. Tall rectilinear blocks stood in empty 
desolate rows, their walls pierced with small, square, 
unglazed holes. 

“What are they?’ asked Suri. 

‘Tombs, replied the Doctor. 

The next scene struck a chord in your memory. A rolling 
green plain spread before you, scattered with long-horned 
cattle. Here and there, tall, bare-legged herders leaned on 
long spears. The scene was curiously familiar. 

‘Doctor,’ you began. 

‘Yes I know,’ he replied. ‘Strange, isn’t it?’ Now the scenes 
began to change more swiftly, one dissolving into another. 
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Children bathed in muddy rivers, palaces of limestone grew out 
of nowhere, a swarm of white and yellow mud-brick houses 
settled on a rocky slope, the herds of cattle increased, camels 
and herds of giraffe appeared, and then came scenes of war and 
fire, and endless caravans of slaves. Finally, the dunes arose 
again, and the air was filled with stinging, choking grains of 
sand. When it cleared, you were in an underground prison, 
chained to the walls with hundreds of men, women and 
children. The Doctor, manacled like the rest of you, leaned 
over and spoke in your ear. ‘Everything we’ve seen has been 
stolen from someone else’s memory.’ 

‘Whose?’ 

‘Can’t you guess?” said the Doctor. 

‘Ellis?? From nowhere, a long bullwhip snaked out and 
cracked above your heads. 

‘Silence!’ 

As soon as The Maker spoke you were back in the ravine. 
‘Now,’ he said. ‘are you convinced?’ 

‘Oh, absolutely,’ replied the Doctor. “You could get rid of us 
any time you like. Why don’t you?’ 

‘Because,’ said The Maker, ‘I have a proposition to put to 
you.’ 

‘Fire away.’ 

‘To make the contest between us a little more even, I have 
decided to offer each one of you an Option, or Choice.’ 

‘How very kind.’ 

“You may choose to do whatever you wish.’ 

‘Wonderful.’ 

‘There is only one exception.’ 

‘I thought there might be,’ said the Doctor. 

‘You may not use your Option to destroy me, my powers or 
my domain, or to seek further Options.’ 

‘Very wise.’ 

‘It would be foolish of me to put sucha weapon in your hands.’ 

‘I agree.’ 

‘But I am offering each and every one of you an extra chance 
of survival in your struggle, doomed as it no doubt will be.’ 
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‘Quite,’ said the Doctor. ‘And in return?” 

‘In a word, Time Travel.’ 

‘Actually, that’s two words,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Even without it,’ said The Maker, ‘I shall succeed in 
ridding the universe of this disease you call Life. As you 
know, I have already reduced Gallifrey to chaos.’ 

‘True.’ 

‘The ability to travel through Time and Space will simply 
expedite my final victory, that’s all.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘I give each one of you an Option, to use how you like, 
during the struggle between us. If I win, you will reveal the 
secrets of Time Travel. Do you agree?’ 


Go on to 33. 


32 
You decided that, since you were responsible for the bridge, 
you would try it first. It was, you decided, an exceptionally 
fine piece of work. Perhaps, when you had vanquished The 
Maker and returned to Earth, you would become a builder of 
bridges. They were useful, and beautiful, and you obviously 
had a talent for it — 

‘You fool!’ said a voice inside your head. ‘You think you 
made that bridge? Why do you think I am called The Maker? 
You have walked straight into my trap, and your own foolish 
pride has led you there!’ Before you could reply, you felt 
yourself whirled off your feet. You could feel your whole body 
stretching, and your legs and arms became immensely long 
and thin. ‘Since you think so highly of such things, you shall 
become one!’ 

Your body arched and became rigid. Your hands clutched 
one side of the chasm, and your feet were braced against the 
other. If you defied The Maker’s will and tried to escape, you 
would fall straight into the yawning chasm below. 

You felt feet passing over you. You heard your name 
mentioned, and knew they were wondering what had 
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happened to you, but you dared not reply. One momentary lapse 
of concentration, and down you would go. 

Time passed. You learned that The Maker had lured the 
Doctor into a psychotronic analyser, reduced him to a set of 
electrochemical data, and reassembled him as an intelligence 
without will. In this way, The Maker was able to gain access to 
the secrets of Time and Space. In the aeons that followed, you 
had plenty of time to reflect on the moment of pride that had led 
you, and the others, to an eternity of defeat. 


You meant well, but pride, as they say, led to a fall. 
To try again, go on to 33, and this time, resist the temptation to go it 
alone. 
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You led the way towards the chasm, your mind alert for surprise 
attacks. None came. It was as though The Maker knew you 
would fail, and was deliberately prolonging your agony to 
increase his enjoyment. 

“What d’you think he’s really like?’ asked Mack. 

‘Something between a spiteful child and a vicious old man,’ 
replied the Doctor. 

Our Father Ellis said he was a being of pure evil,’ said Suri. 
‘Such beings can only be defeated by the sacrifice of the good.’ 

‘Garbage,’ muttered Mack. ‘All we got to do is separate The 
Maker from his spacedust, and he’s had it.’ 

Suri’s green eyes blazed. “The words of Our Father Ellis are 
not garbage —’ 

‘Of course not,’ said the Doctor. ‘What Mack meant was —’ 

‘I don’t care what he meant! Our Father Ellis gave us life, he 
made us happy, now he’s gone.’ Suri’s eyes began to fill with 
tears. ‘I wish he was here now!’ There wasa sudden, eerie silence, 
as if the whole valley was holding its breath. 

‘I don’t think you should have said that, Suri,’ murmured the 
Doctor. 

You continued through the desolate, twisting valley. A 
dull, thunderous roar accompanied you, and grew louder as 
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you approached the chasm. At length, you came out on a 
broad ledge, paved and pillared with broken columns. 
Further on, the remains of an arch reached out across the 
chasm. Of the bridge it had once supported, there was no 
sign. A road ran back through the broken shafts into a 
rectangular tunnel. Huge square columns flanked an 
entrance dominated by a massive lintel. 

Out of the tunnel came a small, bent figure, shuffling 
towards you with the aid of a stick. This frail and broken old 
man, with his matted white hair and watery blue eyes, was all 
that remained of the Great Prophet. 

‘Father Ellis!’ Suri rushed to his side, and caught him as he 
sank to his knees. You saw his cracked lips moving, trying to 
form words, and then he looked up into Suri’s face. 

‘Is that you, my daughter?’ His voice was thin, and 
parched. 

‘What have they done?’ 

‘It’s hopeless,’ he muttered, ‘hopeless.’ 

‘Ts that Ellis?’ said Mack. 

The Doctor was searching through his pockets. ‘I’m afraid 
so,’ he said. ‘It looks as if The Maker has granted her wish.’ 

An hour or so later, Ellis, although still very weak, had 
recovered sufficiently to talk. All the Abadi had been killed, 
he said, or lost in the Petrified Forest. His attempts to 
convert the beings enslaved by The Maker had failed. Their 
fear of The Maker was too great. He had continued alone, he 
said, but when he had tried to reason with The Maker, he had 
first been beaten and imprisoned, and then cast out into the 
wilderness to die. ‘A fitting end,’ he said weakly, ‘for I have 
been a false prophet to all my followers.’ 

‘Professor Ellis,’ said the Doctor. ‘Do you want to goon . 
with your fight against The Maker?’ 

‘It is the only way I can make amends!’ 

‘Good,’ said the Doctor. ‘Tell us everything that happened 
after you were exiled.’ 

The old man’s eyes dimmed as he looked back into the 
distant past. ‘Millions of them followed me,’ he said. 
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‘Androids, robots, intelligent machines from all over the 
galaxy. It was a great pilgrimage, in search of the Gift of Life. 
Pd heard of the existence of the dimensionally unstable 
material you call spacedust. After many years we found the 
reef off Mandara, quarried it, and built the Spire. ‘Finally, I 
discovered how to crystallise the material, and make it stable. 
Then I began my work. I used it to prolong my own life, of 
course, so that I could go on working. I think that was my 
first mistake. The sin of pride.’ 

‘How did The Maker come to get his hands on the material 
and the crystallisation process?’ 

‘He was my first creation.’ For a while you could sense 
nothing but pain in Ellis’ mind. ‘He helped me, and I taught 
him everything I knew. He became jealous of the other 
beings I created, the Abadi in particular,’ Ellis stretched out 
a thin hand to Suri. She held it in between her hands, 
stroking it gently. “While I went on with my experiments, he 
was responsible for giving all those who had followed me the 
Gift of Life. At least, I thought he was. As it turned out, of 
course, he was enslaving them to his own ends. I blame 
myself, I promised to lead them all to freedom and to give 
them the Gift of Life, and I have led them into slavery and a 
world of living death.’ Tears welled up in his eyes. ‘I was too 
proud.’ 

Mack cleared his throat. ‘It still seems to me that all we got 
to do is separate him from his spacedust.’ 

‘How many androids and machines d’you think he has 
here?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘A million, perhaps more.’ 

No one else spoke. You probed the mind of each in turn. 
All you could sense was defeat. Even the Doctor seemed deep 
in pessimistic forebodings. To escape the all-pervading 
gloom you walked out of the tunnel and looked out across the 
chasm. It appeared to be as deep as the Fortress was high, 
and so dark that you could not see the bottom. All you could 
hear was a dull ceaseless roar, like a furnace, or a waterfall. 
Above you, the central tower, or keep, glowed incandescent 
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where it met the angry Mandaran sky. You moved slowly 
through the broken columns to look at the ruined arch. 
There had obviously been a bridge here once, you thought: if 
only there was one here now. 

For a moment, the dull roar ceased. 

When it resumed, a slim silver arch spanned the chasm, 
gleaming and triumphant. On the far side, an iron portcullis 
rose, and great studded doors swung back to reveal an empty, 
yellow-lit courtyard. 

The way to the Fortress lay open. 


If you think this is the way into the Fortress go back to 32. 
If you think it is a trap, go to 35. 
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Bracing your back and feet against the walls of the rock 
chimney, you started to hoist yourself upwards towards the 
dim, reflected light. If there was light, you reasoned, then 
somewhere, the funnel would break out on the surface. 

You could hear the beast prowling round the chamber 
below, leaping and scrabbling at the chimney. You forced 
yourself to move faster. Then came an eerie, soul-chilling 
howl. It was answered by another, echoing down the shaft 
towards you. You stopped, your body rigid between the rock 
walls. The Shadow Pack had you trapped in the narrow 
funnel. You tried to probe the minds of the beasts above and 
below you, but there was nothing. 

Your arms and legs began to judder with exhaustion. You 
held on, trapped halfway between the dark and the light, for 
as long as you could. 

It was not long enough, and you fell. The Maker said the 
Shadow Pack would track you down — and they did. 


To find out the secret of the Shadow Pack, and how to defeat 
them go back to 23 and take the tunnel leading down. 
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With Suri on one side, and you on the other, you managed to 
help Ellis onto the narrow swaying bridge. There were no 
handrails, and the single span, little more than a metre wide, 
arched dizzyingly over the abyss. 

You shuffled out over the chasm. The bridge quivered like 
a steel spring. ‘Don’t think I’m criticising, Wings,’ said 
Mack, ‘but next time you opt for a bridge, make it solid, will 
you?’ 

‘I don’t think there’s going to be a next time,’ said the 
Doctor. 

‘What d’you mean?’ asked Mack. 

‘Because I’m going to wish this bridge wasn’t here.’ 

You fell. You went on falling. A shape swooped down past 
you, and then came up level. It was the Doctor. He motioned 
for your hand. Together you fell like free-fall parachutists. 
Before long you had linked up with the others. 

‘Any minute now,’ shouted the Doctor, ‘gravity should 
take over!’ 

The wall rushed past like a solid black waterfall. There was 
no sign of what lay at the bottom of the chasm. Your rate of 
fall grew faster. 

Speech became impossible, breathing nearly so, and 
several times the circle broke. As Mack and the Doctor 
fought to join your hands together again, your speed 
suddenly slowed. It felt as if you were being hauled back by a 
giant hand. ‘It’s all right!’ said the Doctor. “We’re passing 
through gravity centre.’ The wall appeared to change 
direction and you began to fall backwards, and then forwards 
again. For several minutes , you yo-yo’d through the centre, 
slowing down each time. At last, the five of you landed 
upright on the rock wall. It was no more of a shock than 
stepping off an escalator. From this new perspective, the wall 
of the chasm became the floor of an immensely wide tunnel 
with the red Mandaran sky at the end. The noise and heat 
were intense. It was like standing next to a blast furnace. The 
Doctor began shuffling about, stamping on the floor — or 
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wall — of the chasm. After a while he motioned Mack over 
and pointed at a spot on the floor. Mack drew his blaster. 
Stabs of light flickered in the gloom. You saw Mack had 
drilled a circle of holes in the black rock. With one long 
burst, he joined the holes together and gave the rock a sharp 
kick. The circle fell away revealing a narrow shaft. 

“Welcome to the Fortress,’ said the Doctor. 

The shaft led to a spiral staircase. With each turn, you felt 
the sense of evil increase. It moved from anxiety, to 
foreboding, to dread. The dread, of something unknown, 
close at hand, waiting for you, began to acquire a solid 
physical presence. With every step you felt its weight and 
density pressing against you forcing you back, and you knew 
that if you went on, the force would suddenly burst, and its 
bag of indescribable horrors would overwhelm you. 

Your breathing became shallower. The constant spiralling 
upward made you feel dizzier and dizzier, until at last, you 
felt the force grow in strength and shove you to your knees. 
You fell forward on the black stone staircase, and wished for 
obliteration. 

“Wings?” The Doctor’s voice seemed to come from 
somewhere far behind you. “Wings, what is it?’ 

‘I can’t,’ you heard yourself say, ‘it’s too strong, I can’t 
fight it any more.’ 

You lay weak and helpless as a kitten, drowning in your 
own fears. Your gift had turned against you. The ability to 
see into the minds of others, which had saved you from 
danger so many times, had now paralysed you. You lay there, 
rendered spineless by your sensitivity to evil. ‘Leave me 
here. It’s hopeless, Doctor.’ 

‘Is that what you want?’ said the Doctor. ‘You still have a 
choice, Wings.’ 

‘T can’t.’ 

The Doctor’s face swam before you. “You must, Wings. 
You must choose.’ 
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THIS IS YOUR ULTIMATE CHOICE. 

If you decide to stay where you are, your sacrifice may help the 
others. It leads to 36. 

The alternative is to give up your telepathic sensitivity. If you 
do, it will have gone forever. If you choose this course, go to 
37. 


36 
For a while, you could hear the footsteps of the others 
echoing above you. Then silence came, and with it the 
knowledge that evil lay all round you. You knew that when 
you looked up, there would be the face of The Maker. 

You caught a glimpse of the face of an old man with the 
skin of a young child. A bulging forehead protruded over 
colourless, staring eyes, with the lower part of the face 
squashed over a thin, toothless mouth so that the nose and 
chin almost met. The body, like the head, was similarly 
malformed and hairless. 

‘At last,’ said The Maker. You shuddered as he took over 
your mind, but you could not resist. As in a film, you saw an 
image of Mack, the Doctor, Suri and Ellis climbing the 
stairs. You could see they were speaking but you could not 
hear what they said. 

You saw Mack open a door. Black pincers covered in 
bristly hairs seized him, and enormous mandibles yawned 
open above his head. You shut your eyes. When you opened 
them again, you saw an image of the Doctor standing at the 
TARDIS console. He had his back to you, setting the slide 
controls of the space-time co-ordinates. Your heart leaped 
with joy that he had escaped, but when he turned round, it 
was The Maker’s face that looked at you, smiling evilly, 
certain of his final triumph. ‘Thank you,’ he said, ‘for your 
assistance.’ They were the last words you heard. 


For you the story 1s over. 
To continue the struggle go back to 35 and choose to go to 37 
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‘Listen, Wings,’ said the Doctor. ‘You have a gift. A gift is 
something that is given, that you can give to someone else. If 
you pass it on to Suri, it will help us beat The Maker.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Wings, Suri is an android. She can contact all the beings 
The Maker has enslaved. She can convince them far better 
than you or Ellis or me that they can regain their freedom.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Simply because she is an android, and she’s free. They will 
believe her. With their help, we can win —’ 

The transfer was painless. You and Suri sat facing each 
other. You looked into her eyes and made contact. Her mind 
was as still and serene as a morning lake. You closed your 
eyes and let go of the gift that had protected you for so long. 
You felt it slip and swim away like a fish released into water, 
and then it was over. For the first time since you could 
remember, you felt alone, severed from the vast web of life 
around you, deaf to its sonorous music. Then in your mind’s 
eye, you saw the face of the small child, shocked and 
bewildered, and your resolve hardened once more. Whatever 
you had lost, if it helped you beat The Maker, it was worth it. 

The staircase ended in a narrow vertical shaft. Rusted iron 
rungs were embedded in the wall. Mack climbed them and 
heaved with all his might at the steel hatch which sealed the 
shaft. 

‘I didn’t come this far to get stuck in no hole,’ he grunted. 
He put his back against the hatch and heaved until the rungs 
bent out of shape. With a grinding creak, the hatch came 
free, showering rust on your upturned faces. Mack slid it 
quietly aside and looked out. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I guess this is 
where the trouble starts.’ 

You climbed out into the courtyard surrounding the keep. 
A dozen veetol transporters stood dispersed, their cabins 
sunk between their cantilevered legs like giant metal 
tarantulas. A variety of robots were arming and fuelling the 
machines while their android pilots stood around, on 
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standby. You followed Mack between the shadows of the 
craft until you came to a fenced compound. Four gyrobots 
guarded the entrance. They had the same head and trunk 
sections as the Slayer, but instead of legs, they were mounted 
on gyroscopic spheres. Inside the compound you could see 
the outlines of Ellis’s bulbous-nosed carrier, scarred by its 
passage through the photosphere, and two frail satellites. 
‘This is it, kid,’ said Mack. ‘Ready?’ You felt a quick twist of 
fear, then it was gone, replaced by a rising surge of 
exhilaration. When it came to combat, you realised it helped 
to be like Mack. Unhampered by sensitivity, you found you 
could concentrate hard on the fight to come. 

‘Yes, ready.’ 

‘Lers go.’ 

You followed Mack’s low, swerving run. He blasted the 
first two gyrobots into black, smoking wrecks. You grabbed 
one of their angular weapons and fired at the third robot. A 
burst of heat-tracer spun it round like a top. For a second or 
two, nothing more happened, and then the gyrobot seemed 
to heat up from inside, and molten metal sprayed from it like 
a catherine wheel. Mack blasted the fourth guard and 
charged through the gates. You turned and directed a long 
burst into a robot refuelling machine. Again the two-second 
delay, and then, with a thudding roar, robot and veetol blew 
up in a ball of black and orange flame. Ellis and the Doctor, 
dragging a whimpering Suri between them, raced through 
the gates. The androids, still on standby, stood around like 
shop-window dummies. ‘Don’t shoot them!’ you heard Suri 
cry. You turned your heat-tracer instead on two more veetol 
transporters, and instantly the courtyard became a blazing 
inferno of burning fuel and exploding ammunition. As you 
ran for the compound, you heard a siren start its screaming 
wail, and the androids leaped into action, running for the 
undamaged craft. 

‘OK!’ yelled Mack, ‘let’s go before they scramble!’ He 
heaved you into the cabin of one of the frail satellites. Suri, on 
her own in the other craft, was already airborne, wheeling 
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away from the Fortress like a snowflake blown on the wind. 
Ellis stood at the controls: the Doctor sat at the arc of mixers 
and synthesisers. The fragile, overloaded craft climbed with 
agonising slowness. Three veetols were taking off at full 
thrust, accelerating vertically on pillars of orange flame. 

‘Wings! We gotta take out the pursuit first! Give Suri a 
chance to make contact!’ Mack kicked out a section of the 
transparent canopy. You followed suit. The small craft 
lurched wildly. A double stream of heat-tracer zipped past 
your head. You ducked, instinctively. ‘Get him!’ The veetol 
screamed directly overhead. You put a long burst into the 
belly of the cabin, and saw it spiral down into the chasm. You 
swung round. Mack was leaning half out of the cabin, 
blasting away at a veetol screaming head-on towards you. For 
a fraction of a second, you saw the impassive faces of the 
android pilot and gunner. Then they were gone and you were 
flung skyward on the blast. 

‘Holy cow,’ said Mack. ‘Here come the rest of ’em.’ The 
remaining seven machines rose off the ground, banked as 
one, took up an immaculate arrowhead formation, and 
started to outclimb you, firing as they came. Double streams 
of orange heat-tracer looped and criss-crossed round you. 
Ellis flung the craft on its edge and held it in a shuddering 
turn round the wall of the keep. 

‘I think you’ll find they'll be waiting for us on the other 
side,’ said the Doctor, adjusting a bank of slide controls. 

‘Right,’ said Ellis. He jinked the craft round, and sped 
back the way you had come. 

“You got that deck sorted out yet, Doc?’ 

The Doctor listened carefully through the headphones, 
sampling the noise he had created. You saw him wince, as if 
struck by a sudden migraine. ‘I think so,’ he said. ‘It’s phased 
to their exhaust resonance.’ 

Ellis put the craft into a steep dive over the courtyard, 
flying through the smoke of the burning machines. ‘They’ve 
seen us,’ said Mack. ‘Here they come!’ The noise of the seven 
veetols rolled towards you like a wall of thunder. 
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‘Nose up, Professor,’ said the Doctor. Ellis pulled sharply 
back on the controls. ‘Fire on the upward roll!’ As Ellis 
corkscrewed the craft upwards, the Doctor pressed the 
button. ‘Let’s see how they go for Beethoven’s Fifth,’ said 
the Doctor. Three colossal polyphonic blasts shook the air. 
The fourth blast literally stopped the veetols in mid-air. As 
one, their exhausts flamed out, and the whole formation fell 
like stones. As they plunged down into the Fortress, you saw 
their crews eject and float down like confetti. The veetols 
exploded simultaneously, filling the already wrecked 
courtyard with a wall of flame. 

‘Now do we go in?’ asked Mack. 

‘Any word from Suri?’ asked the Doctor. 

. ‘She’s made contact,’ said Ellis. He listened to his headset 
for a while, and then a broad smile appeared on his lined face. 
‘Our little scrap here seems to have made quite a difference.’ 

‘J thought it might,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Now they know he’s not invincible, there’s a kind of 
domino effect. He’s losing support as fast as the news gets 
through.’ 

‘Then we should strike while the iron’s hot.’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

You and Mack ducked as Ellis put the craft through the 
wall of flame. Ahead of you loomed the massive walls of the 
keep. The Doctor reprogrammed for infrasound and again 
the four-note ‘victory’ signal blasted out. The keep 
shuddered as if struck by a mighty fist. A second blast blew 
the portcullis apart and left the huge studded doors hanging 
drunkenly off their hinges. Ellis put the craft on edge again 
and flew through the dust-filled gap. The great hall was 
milling with robots and androids of all descriptions. As Ellis 
put the craft down, a great shout went up. 

‘Ellis! Ellis has returned!’ 

For a few seconds there was pandemonium as robots and 
androids fought to get near the battered craft. ‘Freedom!’ 
they began to chant, ‘Freedom!’ The triumph, however, was 
shortlived. As more and more robots and androids crowded 
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into the packed hall, a new note began to sound. From the edge 
of the crowd came shouts and screams of panic. 

‘The Death Squad!’ came the shouts. ‘The Death Squad are 
coming!” Within seconds the huge crowd were trampling over 
each other like cattle, stampeding blindly for the exits. From 
the corner of your eye, you saw Ellis trying to scramble back 
into the craft, and the Doctor, struggling with him. Then, as 
you and Mack raced for the staircase that swept up from the 

_centre of the hall like the spiral of a shell, they were lost to view. 

Like gaunt, skeletal Teutonic knights, cloaked and helmeted 
entirely in black so that no part of them was visible, the Death 
Squad came marching down the stairs, black shields gleaming, 
black-pennanted lances nodding in perfect unison. Each one 
stood about five metres tall, and for a second or two even Mack 
was. taken aback. Then, looking puny by comparison, he 
levelied his blaster at the leader. ‘OK, that’s far enough.’ The 
next second Mack’s blaster was spinning through the air to land 
six metres below on the floor of the hall. 

“Which one of you is leader here?’ 

‘I am, actually.’ It was the Doctor’s voice. 

‘You are Ellis?’ 

‘Well —’ 

‘Are you him or not?’ thundered the metallic voice. You 
turned and saw Ellis emerging from the frail craft. Slowly he 
walked over to confront the giant figure. 

‘I am Ellis. For a moment, I was afraid, but not any more. I 
no longer fear death. I am old, I have failed, I welcome it. All I 
ask is that you spare these people. It is not their fault, but mine.’ 

Ellis’s words echoed into silence. With one accord, the 
enormous, cloaked figures sank on one knee and bowed their 
heads. Even on their knees they towered above the frail old 
man. 

‘Father, forgive us— ’ began the leader. 

‘No!’ The Maker’s disembodied voice echoed round the hall. 
‘He is not your Maker, J am! Kill him! Kill them all!’ 

‘Come on,’ whispered Mack. 

At the top of the staircase, a long corridor led to an arched 
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door. In front of the door stood the megadroid, its pincered 
arms folded. ‘Oh boy,’ said Mack, ‘have I been waiting for 
this!’ You approached. The megadroid made no move to 
attack. You could hear The Maker’s voice ranting away in the 
distance. Mack paused a few metres away, his blaster pointed 
at the megadroid’s head. ‘Open the door, beetle-brain.’ The 
megadroid pushed the door open. As Mack took a step 
forward, the megadroid launched itself through the air 
towards him, pincers outstretched, mandibles agape. Mack’s 
shot took its head clean off, but the megadroid’s body 
flattened him to the floor. You were still trying to extricate 
him when the Doctor came racing up. Behind you saw Ellis, 
looking frailer than ever, slowly mounting the stairs. He 
looked, you thought, less like a victor than a man climbing 
his own scaffold. 

‘Get this dam’ thing offa me,’ gasped Mack. The Doctor 
hauled Mack to his feet. ‘We got him, Doc.’ said Mack. ‘In 
there!’ 

The chamber was made entirely of black shiny crystal. In 
the centre, on a square plinth, stood a perforated screen. A 
pale, flickering glow came from within it, and there was the 
vague outline of a shape. 

‘No further,’ warned the cracked, but still recognisable 
voice. ‘I am not finished yet.’ 

‘Your power has gone,’ said the Doctor. “Your slaves are 
freed. Without them, their worship and support, you control 
nothing.’ 

‘I am The Maker!’ screamed the voice. ‘I created this 
world, and now I shall destroy it!’ 

‘No!’ Ellis strode forward, his eyes blazing with their old 
intensity. ‘I defy you!’ 

‘You! sneered The Maker. ‘J control the crystal now! You 
will all burn, burn in the fires of Mandara forever — ’ 

‘Enough!’ Ellis raised both his fists and shattered the 
screen to fragments. 

You only caught a glimpse of The Maker before he and 
Ellis joined battle in a furious blaze of light and darkness. 
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The psychic energy released by the combatants, and 
amplified by the crystal for which they struggled, filled the 
chamber with a hurricane of blinding light and 
impenetrable dark. It was like being inside a violent 
electrical storm, a tornado created by the battle of will 
against will, fuelled by the immense power for which they 
fought. As you were flung, deafened, to the floor, the image 
of The Maker hung in your mind. It was the face of an old 
man with the skin of a young child. Evil and malign as it 
was, with its bulging, transparent forehead and colourless 
staring eyes, the most terrifying thing about it was that it 
was recognisably the face of Ellis himself. 

You watched transfixed as the vortex of energy hurled 
itself around the room: first light, then utter darkness, 
seemed to prevail. Then, as The Maker made his supreme 
effort, a boiling thundercloud seemed to fill the chamber — 
only to be split asunder by a tremendous shaft of lightning. 
There was a last terrifying howl, and then silence. When 
you opened your eyes, the black chamber was dazzling icy- 
white, and the figure that lay collapsed across the plinth was 
Ellis. 

The Doctor went over to Ellis, and lifted up his head. 
The frail old man’s eyes opened. When he spoke his voice 
was no more than a breath. 

‘Did I defeat him?’ 

Yes: 

‘He was my first creation.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘I thought, when I had made him, I had purged myself of 
evil. But all I had done was subject him to the evil that was 
in me. I was too proud, you see — ’ 

‘He’s gone now,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Then I must go too.’ Ellis lifted his head for one last look 
round the room. ‘Suri — ?” 

‘She will be here soon.’ 

‘Tell her — ’ They were the last words Ellis spoke. 
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‘T been thinking,’ said Mack, watching the Doctor fiddle the 
repaired dimensional stabiliser back into place underneath the 
TARDIS console. 

“Have you, Mack?’ said the Doctor. ‘Is that wise?’ 

‘This spacedust is tricky stuff.’ 

‘Notin its crystalline form,’ said the Doctor. ‘It does whatever 
you want. You got a whole chamber of it for your trouble.’ 

‘Yeah,’ frowned Mack. ‘Trouble is what bothers me. 
Suppose I started shipping it out, and selling it across the 
galaxy.’ 

‘You’d make a fortune.’ 

‘But what about the guys I sold it to? What would they do 
with it?’ 

‘As you say,’ said the Doctor, ‘it’s tricky stuff.’ 

‘So I been thinking maybe PI stay here for a while, help Suri 
get this place sorted out.’ 

‘You mean you’re not coming back to Gallifrey?’ 

‘Not just yetawhile. But PI see you there sometime. You too, 
Wings. Take care, now.’ 

Mack and Suri, and all the beings she had freed from The 
Maker’s will, watched your departure. 

D’you think they’ll make it?’ you asked. 

‘Everything’s possible,’ said the Doctor. 

“What about the refugees on Gallifrey?’ 

‘Lers go and have a look, shall we?’ The Doctor glanced at 
the co-ordinates, and reset one of them. ‘I think we can skip a 
couple of years.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Wait and see,’ said the Doctor. ‘You could be in for a 
surprise.’ 

When you materialised at the Prydos terminal, there was no 
sign of the camps. The sound-shingle had all been cleared away, 
and the only evidence of the crisis were the hundreds of new 
trees that had been planted across the rolling parkland. They 
were gifts, the Doctor said, from the repatriated peoples of the 
galaxies. ‘Nota forest exactly, but Gallifrey’s far too civilised for 
that.’ 
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There were four people waiting for you when you walked 
out of the TARDIS. All of them were smiling. They looked 
like people you had seen somewhere before, a long time ago. 
The younger couple came towards you with open arms. The 
white-haired man and woman stood waiting. Both women 
were crying and smiling at the same time. 

Then it clicked. You ran towards them. Something 
clinked in your pocket. ‘Goodbye, Wings!’ The Doctor 
waved and stepped back in the TARDIS. In the midst of all 
the embraces you heard the familiar dematerialisation noise. 
Later, when you looked in your pocket, you found a battered 
tin whistle. 


THE END 


ANSWERS 
Section 15. Unscrambled the Oracle’s message reads: 
The answer lies within. 
Section 25. The solution of the clue is obtained by reading it 
backwards: 
Experimental warfare laboratory number two. 


Famine threatens every intelligent life form 
in the universe. The Doctor needs your 
special powers to combat the forces of the 


GARDEN OF EVIL 


Persecuted for his belief that even robots and 
androids have souls, the scientist-prophet Ellis has 
led his followers in a great exodus across 

the cosmos to find the gift of life. 


But now Ellis is missing, betrayed by one 
of his followers, the maker who has stolen 
the secret of Ellis’s greatest discovery. He plans 
to use its power to rid the universe of life and 
replace it with machines obedient to his evil will. 


Unless you and the Doctor can find Ellis, the maker 
will win. Your quest is full of peril. To succeed, 
you have to make the right decisions as you 
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